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% ANCES of crimson and spears of gold, 

St, And crowns of purple and silver sheens, 

All of the wayside nooks now hold, 
Marshalled against their living green.” 





October is the crowned queen of the year. 


Bud, leaf, blossom, sunshine and shower have all 
worked toward one end —the fruitage — the harvest 
— the crowning. 


How shall the children be made to feel the sense 
of richness and fullness and completion that fill the 
air like incense, odorous and worshipful ? How shall 
they learn to see the poetry of form and color in the 
laden apple tree? The rich crimson of the apple 
itself drooping among the boughs of living green; 
the soft down upon the blushing sun-kissed peach ; 
the purple bloom upon the luxuriant grape clusters : — 
how shall the young eyes so used to these beauties 
that they do not even see them, be taught to recog- 
nize their loveliness even while the dominant thought 
is the natural desire for their possession. Is a peach 
any less enjoyable as eatable fruit because it is 
beautiful? Does not the beauty enhance the pleasure 
of it a thousand times? Only let the attention of 
the children be called to the beauty, the grace and 
the bloom; not an opportunity for such culture 
should be lost in this glorious month of nature’s 
color reign. 


Let their attention, too, be called to deeper things 
than mere surface beauty. Why do golden-rod and 
blue asters come together? Interweave them in a 
mass and the question answers itself. The little 
ones must also be made to feel this color harmony as 
well as to see it, and to love each of these blooms the 
better because of the other, and the source of all 
beauty better because of this manifestation of it. The 
wonderful prodigality of natural autumn flowers — 
what does that mean? That nature is resting us with 
largeness and generousness. After the myriads of 
smaller blossoms all summer the eyes and heart lose 
their fervor of admiration and there is a positive, if 
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unconscious, rest in the masses of stately golden 
rod and the succession of blue-dotted fields of 
asters that can be enjoyed at a distance, without 
effort. The tiny violet for May time when the 
winter-starved heart is ready for the minutest flower 
life;— but the golden-rod, aster and gorgeous 
blossom for satiated eyes willing to see afar off. 





Again do the children see in this marvellous color 
glory any cause for gratitude or rejoicing? Does the 
thanksgiving song of the later harvest time sound its 
first note in these indescribable October days, when 
simple existence is a joy ? 

What an opportunity for the teacher to open the 
eyes and souls of the little children who have never 
heard of these things at home. Does nature need to 
be so beautiful because it is the ripening season? 
Could not every product of the soil lie upon the field 
or hillside or be gathered into winter store without 
this carnival of beauty that always comes with har- 
vest time? And could not the leaves “lie down to 
sleep ” without reflecting every sunset hue that has 
touched them through all their growing summer life ? 
Could not the air lose its August sultriness and Sep- 
tember warmth and take on the November coolness 
and crispness without the soft, dreamy, misty beauty 
that makes an October day an unspeakable enjoy- 
ment ? All the revelation of truth hidden away in 
these questionings, must be brought to the children 
like a religion —a religion of grateful recognition 
of God’s plan for the happiness and soul culture of 
his children. 

If October passes by in any school-room without 
the humanizing, softening, binding-together influ- 
ences, born of the mutual enjoyment of teacher and 
children in the glory of out-door life nothing can 
make up for it in the whole after year. It is gone 
and gone forever. Does all this take time from 
ordinary school duty? Everything can wait rather 
than that the October lessons and the October spirit 
shall not enter into the little children born in 
material commonplace homes under the double mis- 
fortune of a poor inheritance and an equally poor 
environment, and to whom everyday and every 
menth are just alike. 


No opportunities for finding the point of contact 
with troublesome children can begin to equal those 
offered. by out-of-door autumn excursions. If a 
teacher doesn’t detect the vulnerable point of 
approach in her most dreaded boy in an after school 
ramble together, she is hopelessly blind, for that boy 
will certainly reveal it as clear as day, even if he is 
as much of an “ unregenerate heathen” as Chimmie 
Fadden himself. With all of October’s numerous 
offerings to humanity none are greater or more 
timely than the chances afforded the teacher to get 
into the hearts of her children. 











Waymarks in the History of 
‘Education — II 


A TRAINING TEACHER 


ERHAPS nothing in the too prevalent educational cant 
p of to-day is capable of doing more harm than the 
expression, “ ‘The world values a man, not for what he 
knows, but for what he does.’’ Yet ask any thoughtful 
teacher what in her pupils is the first condition of success- 
ful doing, and the reply will be “knowing.” One may 
“do” without knowing, but the pity is that so much work 
is of this character. 

As an illustration, examine the results obtained by two 
teachers of reading, using the same texts, with children of 
the same rank. Let the story be that of a Darius, Cyrus, 
or “Kablu” in that delightful book, “Ten Boys on the 
Road from Long Ago to Now.”* 

One teacher is familiar with the outlines, at least, of gen- 
eral history, and the history of Persia. She knows the 
traditions of the land of Cyrus from its myth-making age 
to the present time. She has read Eber’s “ Uarda,” and 
the “‘ Egyptian Princess,” and is familiar with the Bible as 
history and literature. The geography of Persia she sees 
in the mind’s eye so vividly that she can sketch its outline 
upon the board, and paint its surface in words that have 
color. 

How much time must this teacher spend in determining 
the relation of studies? Will she not in her desire to give 
her pupil the time, place, and social environment of Cyrus, 
be a Herbartian without knowing it? ‘The words correla- 
tion, co-ordination, and concentration enter her vocabulary 
through experience? It is by means of unconscious artistic 
work, proceeding from knowing before doing, that the high- 
est form of correlation appears. 

Our second teacher has been trained in methods of 
teaching reading and geography, but lacks the inspiration 
and breadth of vision which flows from culture. She has 
not in mind the distinct cente’s of thought toward which 
her effort should be directed. She cannot see the parallel 
series of important topics in different studies, and for this 
reason fails to discern the mutual helpfulness of each on 
all. She cannot do because she does not know. She has 
never realized that the several studies, as reading, history, 
geography, natural science and language, stand related to 
each other as the strengthening strands of a single thread. 
To see their relation she must know something of all and 
be constantly adding to the known increment by systematic 
study. 

With what subjects then must this teacher become fairly 
familiar before she can profitably present the story of Cyrus 
to a class of children in the fifth grade? First and foremost, 
she must clearly distinguish between “teaching reading,” 
and training children to be readers, or giving children the 
reading habit. When Miss Andrews wrote the story of 
Kablu, she had in mind not chiefly nor mainly, if at all, its 
use as an instrument for the mastery of words; but directly 
its use as a medium to assist in making the child reader a 
citizen of the world, past and present. ‘The present cannot 
be known unrelated to the past. 

The teacher who knows the age in which Darius or Cyrus 
lived, the manners, customs, and beliefs of the Persians, as 
well as that of other Oriental countries, comes before the 
class with something to impart. She throws around the 
lesson the charm of intrinsic interest and begets in her 
pupils a love for history and the humanities in general. 

Cyrus, under her vivifying touch,is made a living boy, and 
when the story is completed, the readers feel they have 
visited Persia by proxy, taken a glance into Egypt, and 
returned home by way of India and China. 

In Persia they see Cyrus and other boys of the time taken 
from their homes at the tender age -of six years, and edu- 
cated by the state for the state— an early form of compul- 
sory education. ‘They see him acquiring only “a trace of 
reading and writing, little history or mathematics ; but he is 
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made a master in self-control, in administration, and in 
military tactics. 

He is taught that to deceive his teacher is a crime, that 
ingratitude is a shameful vice, and truthfulness the highest 
virtue. A Persian prince who might be found “cribbing” by 
his Magi teachers, if such practices then were known, was in 
danger of instant death. Homage was paid to truth, and 
the greatest homage was to use it. “Where truth and 
justice are concerned we must be firm as gods,” was one of 
the many maxims taught in school. 

The principle underlying Persian education was to pre- 
vent the young from ever indulging in vice, on the hypothesis 
that right formation would make reformation unnecessary. 
State education was despotic and claimed the right of abso- 
lute control of all citizens under fifty years ot age. The 
girls and women received no education directly. Each boy 
was taught he must contribute his share of good for the 
welfare of the state. 

That the elements of our present everyday school pro- 
gram are older than the Christian era is unknown to the 
great mass of young teachers. The question put to a class 
of teachers as to when gymnastics became a part of school 
discipline and study, and by whom introduced, received the 
following reply: “Gymnastic practice was invented by 
Dr. Dio Lewis of Boston, about twenty-five years ago,” and 
this was intelligent, broad, far-seeing, compared with the 
majority of answers. 

Ask any class of intending teachers in normal or summer 
school as to the introduction of ethical instruction, and in 
nine cases out of ten the answers will make it a distinctly 
modern invention. Yet in the little book above referred to, 
a golden book in intelligent hands, we find an epitome of 
the history of education and the early school curriculum. 
Its author wrote with a high purpose and it is to be regretted 
that so few who use her book are able to find its highest 
significance. 

It is the incidental, non-purposive instruction frequently 
that takes the deepest hold. The teacher who leads the 
child to pronounce the word Aryan correctly and passes on, 
without lingering long enough to give a glint of light upon 
the meaning; who fails to leave the curious young mind 
with the sweet association that the Aryan was almost his 
direct ancestor ; that it is to these story-loving people dis- 
persed over the earth that we owe so much of the literature 
loved by the young; this teacher has forever robbed the 
word “ Aryan” of a flavor no after-instruction can restore, 
and deprived her own lesson of a flash of insight that might 
have made it deathless. Every lesson demands like con- 
tributions from the teacher. 

With any one vitalizing center, as the time of a Darius, 
Cyrus, or “ Kablu,” well related, and the conditions so com- 
pared with our own that it falls almost within the experience 
of pupil and teacher, the way to add other units lies broad 
and clear. 

What are these other units or centers? ‘The teacher, if 
not the pupil, will see at once. Daniel was the friend and 
associate of a Darius and Cyrus, and through this may come 
the suggestion of study as to the education of Jewish boys 
of that period. The education of the Persians was distinc- 
tively state education ; Jewish education the exact opposite, 
being almost exclusively carried on in the home. 

Persian women were wholly uneducated ; the mothers in 
Israel were the chicf teachers of children — noble mothers 
of arace with a peculiar mission to fulfil. Every Jewish 
man, woman and child must know how to read, for that 
knowledge upon which they believed depended the soul’s 
salvation was written upon the household utensils and the 
gateposts. ‘The law required that parents train their children 
with unceasing diligence. They were taught to commit 
rigidly to memory exact words. They were to bind them 
upon the hand, wear them as frontlets before the eyes. 

The mothers and fathers were to teach their children 
“‘ while walking with them by the way, when sitting in the 
house, when lying down, when rising up.” ‘The strict 


adherence to the exact words in formal memorizing of the 
text to-day had its origin in the Jewish requirements in 
instruction —another ancient waymark to be still found 
in the modern school-room. 
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Let us then by way of résumé compare the two ancient 
schemes, Persian and Jewish, with the usual scheme of 
modern American schools, reserving for a later paper a 
visit to the schools of China, India and Egypt. 


Physical activities. 


| Truth, 
PERSIAN Courage, etic 
Conrge, | 
History — teachings of Zoroaster. 
Physical activities. 
Mathematics. 


Language. 
History. 


JEwIsH 


Mathematics. 
Language. 
Science. 
History. 


AMERICAN 


| Physical activities. 
| 
( 


Concerning Blindness 


Wao. HAw_Ley SmirH Author of “Evolution of Dodd” Walks and 
Talks” etc. 


REMEMBER once learning a verse in Sunday School, (it 
| was before the days of scripture vivisection at the hands 

of Uniform Lesson Papers. We just learned verses by 
heart) which ran: “If the blind lead the blind both shall 
fall into the ditch; and my observation, for many years 
since then, has convinced me that at least this much of the 
bible is true, regardless of what else the “higher’’ or the 
“lower” critics may leave of that blessed Old Book for us 
common folks. 

But, besides this, I have learned that only a small percent 
of the blindness that afflicts the human family is located in 
the physical eyes. I see men, women and children groping 
everywhere and at all times. Almost as often, I see those 
who are as blind as the gropers trying to lead their sightless 
followers ; and, true to the word, they all go into the ditch 
together. 

Suppose, for instance, that you are a primary teacher. 
(Just suppose the cas>.) You have to deal with from thirty 
to sixty little folks whom you meet for six hours a day, five 
days in the week. Nowif any one of the thirty or sixty 
comes to you without physical eyes, you are quick to say 
that such child is out of place; or, at least, you know that 
such child can never get on by trying to use the same 
appliances for the acquirement of knowledge that the good- 
eyed children use. It seems as though everybody ought to 
recognize that, does it not? 

.And yet! 

Would it not seem strange to see a teacher put an ordi- 
nary printed page before such a pupil and try to make the 
little one see the words when she has nothing to see with? 
And would it not be fair to say that such a teacher was as 
blind to the right of things, so far as teaching is concerned, 
as the poor child she is trying to lead is blind to daylight? 
They would both go into the ditch ! 

Poor child! Poor teacher ! 

But how about that little girl that could not learn her 
arithmetic as the rest of the children did? (Please strive to 
continue the supposition that you are a primary teacher and 
have had experience.) I wonder if she was not mathemat- 
ically blind! Did you ever think of that? As you think of 
her now, it does seem that she must have been lacking in 
mathematical sense, does it not? For you worked so hard, 
and you made it so plain to all the rest in the class, and still 
she could not see it! She was number-blind, that.is all; 
and you, in trying to teach her as you taught the rest of the 
class, worked by the same rule, and with the same lack of 
the fitness of things, as did the teacher who put the little 
eyeless pupil to a task in the spelling-book. You were as 
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blind a teacher as she a pupil, and so you both fell into the 
ditch. 

It is not pleasant for either leader or led to fall into a 
ditch. 

And there was the language-blind pupil who could not 
learn to read ; (How hard you worked, and all to such small 
purpose !) and the letter-blind pupil who could not learn to 
spell; and the sound blind pupil who could not learn to 
sing ;— they were nearly all of them blind somewhere, were 
they not, now that you come to think about it? And you 
tried to teach them all in the same way! I wonder if you 
did ? 

Well, if you did, will you keep on doing so, now that 
your attention has been called to the facts in the case? 
That is the question. And do you not see that nearly all of 
us are blind somewhere ? 

But, you say, I cannot run a Blind Asylum and a Deaf 
and Dumb School and a Feeble-Minded Institution and a 
Reform School all under one roof ! 

True,O King! And yet there would be more good sense 
in trying to do even that, than in attempting to teach an 
eyeless child to see letters on a printed page! (Of course, 
my dear literal critic, I know that you never did just that — 
that you did not keep a blind girl after school or make her 
stand in a corner because she could not see the words in an 
ordinary book. I know that. But how about the other 
blind pupils I have noted? How have you dealt with 
them ?) 

But do not be discouraged or feel to badly about it. I 
tell you that you can attend to all these cases and lead each 
one aright, if you put your head and your heart init. You 
can get them on, in a way, if you can only be permitted just 
to get them all on each in his or her own way. The only 
trouble is that you cannot get them allon alike! That is 
just it, is it not? 

Well, if that is just it, will you sto,» and ask yourself, 
sometime, why all the children should be gotten on just 
alike? See if you can find a good answer to that question. 
And if you can find any good reason why all children should 
be forced to try to get on a’ike, I wish you would write that 
reason out and send it to the editor of this paper, and I am 
sure she would make a place for it. Such an answer (a real 
good answer, one that meets the requirements, I mean,) 
several millions of children in this country are waiting to 
hear. They are trying to get on alike ; their teachers are 
trying to have them get on alike, their superintendents are 
forcing them to try to get on alike, and yet they do not get 
on alike ! 

And, meantime there is a great deal of going into the 
ditch. Evidently there is blindness somewhere. 

And the blind ought not to try to lead the blind. That is 
the actual fact of the case. Moreover, the teachers who 
can see (and a great many more of them can see and would 
see, than do see now, if only they would use their own eyes - 
and not try so hard to look through somebody else’s gold- 
bowed spectacles) these teachers learn, very quickly, to 
recognize blind children, of all sorts ; and, having found out 
each one, after his own sort, they will manage, somehow, if 
given their own way, to get such children on, each in his 
own path. It has been done; it canbe done. Perhaps you 
have done it—can doit. If so, keepatit. If God has 
given you good eyes on many lines so that you can see 
clearly where to others there i; only darkness, then use 
your gift and be a leader of such hampered ones along the 
path that leads to Ze. 

Lead such, each in the way God meant him to walk, and 
do not try to crowd all into one highway. You can do such 
leading if you are a teacher worthy the name. 

‘“‘ But if the blind lead the blind, both shall fall into the 
ditch.” ‘Who hath ears to hear let him hear?”’ 

Listen ! 


Kind looks, kind words, kind acts — and warm hand- 
shakes,— these are secondary means of grace when men are 
in trouble and are fighting their unseen battles. 

— Dr. John Hall 








Normal School Requirements in 
Massachusetts 
“A Stiffening up all Along the Line” 


(From the Boston Herald) 


. « “The requirements (for entrance to state normal schools) are 
higher and broader than before, as will be seen by those who are follow- 
ing this matter with expectation of entering one of these schoo!s, or are 
looking to the schools for better teachers: No one can be admitted to 
any normal school at a younger age than 17 years complte for boys and 
16 for girls. The applicant must be free from any disease or infirmity 
which would unfit for the work of teaching. 

The new scale of examination will go into effect in 1896, and there 
will be five groups of subjects. The first will include languages, which 
means English, with its grammar and literature, and one of the three, 
Latin, French or German. The second includes mathematics, which 
means here arithmetic and the elements of algebra and plane geometry. 
The third covets history and geography, which includes the history ~ 
civil government of Massachusetts and the United States and that eke 
the history of England which contributes to a knowledge of United 
States history. Fourth comes the group of sciences, including physical 
geography, physiology and hygiene, physics, botany and chemistry. 
Last is drawing and music, covering mechanical and freehand drawing 
and musical notation. 

But this is not all. The school authorities want to learn whether the 
applicant has what is expressed in Yankee phrase by ‘ general gumption.’ 
So there will be oral questions either upon the previous subjects or ‘ upon 
matters of common interest to him and the school at the discretion of the 
examiners.’ They want to look over the candidate, get some idea of 
what he or she is personally, in addition to the idea which can be gath- 
ered from a written examination. They want to see what is the appli- 
cant’s use ef ‘ English as she is spoke,’ whether it is used clearly, neatly 
and correctly, or slovenly and improperly. They would like to see 
whether the applicant knows anything outside of the books. 

High rank is given in the written examina ions to the English language. 
It is emphasized that ‘ no candidate will be accepted in English whose 
work is notably deficient in point of spelling, punctuation, idiom or 
division of aphs.’ The circular says that the importance of a good 
foundation in English cannot be overrated, and the general plans and 
matter for examination will be the same as agreed upon by the high 
technical schools and colleges of New England. 

The new circular gives a list of the works upon which examinations 
will be held in 1896, 1897 and 1898 Shakespeare holds a prominent 
place, and Defoe, Irving, Longfellow, Macaulay, George Eliot, Haw- 
thorne, Milton, Pope, Goldsmith, Coleridge, Southey, Carlyle, Lowell, 
Webster, Burke, Scott, De Quincey and Tennyson are others with whom 
the applicant must become f:miliar.' In foreign languages the applicant 
must be able to translate at sight simple prose in either Latin, French or 
German, 

The other requirements show a stiffening up along the line, but not 
such as need discourage any competent scholar fit to become a teacher 
in the public schools. Of history and geography the applicant must 
know enough ‘to illumine the history and make himself familiar with 
the grander features of government in Massachusetts and the United 
States.’ ” ° 


If any state board of education has advanced far enough 
to consider “ gumption ” a qualification for a teacher plus 
the requirement in scholarship, it sounds the note of better 
schools. “To look over a candidate and see what he or 
she is personally ;” “to see whether the applicant knows 
anything outside of books ; ” — these are good “ end of the 
century”’ signs. But it is a mournful fact, just the same, 
that it has taken twenty centuries to get out of per cents, 
up to “gumption”’ as an indispensable qualification for 
teaching.— Eb. 


Who Can Help? 


(The following letter from an earnest, thoughtful primary 
teacher touches the very heart of seat occupation for the 
primary grades. It is a large subject, needing all-around 
consideration from the best thinkers and is not to be dis- 
posed of by any cheap, off-hand recipes for trifling occupa- 
tions to meet the need of the moment. We hope none such 
will be offered in. reply: there are too many afloat already. 
‘The editor is not aware that there is any progressive course 
of industrial work in existence, “connecting the kindergarten 
theories and practice with the higher grades.” Every pri- 
mary teacher would feel that the millennium was approaching 
could such a definite, systematic course be open to her. 
Then the occasion for the constant cry, “‘ What shall I do for 
seat work?” would no longer exist, and a great waste of 
time be prevented in all primary schools. This subject is 
open to everybody who has any good, clear, concise evidence 
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to give upon the subject, or who can suggest anything looking 
toward a “consummation so devoutly to be wished.””— Ep.) 


To the editor of Primary EDucatIon : 

We hear much of the relation which might and 
should exist between the kindergarten and the primary 
school ; of the extension of kindergarten theories and prac- 
tice into higher grades; of the need and value of industrial 
or manual exercises; of systematic seat occupation for 
young children ; but nowhere can | find progressive, prac- 
tical exercises definitely outlined,— therefore I turn to you 
for counsel and suggestive aid. 

Will you kindly, through your columns, give a skeleton or 
course of work for four years, beginning with first primary 
year and carrying it on progressively, as is-arithmetic or geog- 
raphy or any “study,” so that the work of each grade may 
be related and build unto the needs of the grade beyond, as 
now does reading, number or music? 

Please show how seat work may have such manual ele- 
ments that children in every grade may be freed from the 
over-use of pencil, yet have training, that is pleasurable, 
educational, valuable, and progressive. 

M. A. FosTER 





He comes in pomp, October! To him all things belong; 

The frost is on his sanda!s, but the flush is on his cheeks. 

September sheaves are in his arms, June voices when he 

speaks — 

The elms lift bravely like a torch within a Grecian hand, 

See where they light the Monarch on through all the splendid 
land. 

The sun puts on a human look behind the hazy fold, 

The mid-year moon of silver is struck anew in gold. 


— B. F. Taylor. 


Was She a Failure? 


ELEANOR Root 


“ SUPPOSE you think it’s strange that when I write I 
don’t write on anything but school subjects.” 
“O, I don’t know — theorists are hardly ever good 
teachers !” 


The first speaker gave a little gasp. Was this the way 
her principal regarded her? Really it had never occurred 
to her before that she was a poor teacher. But here was 
the ultimatum — or its implication, delivered in as calm and 
kindly and collected a fashion as though it were a self- 
evident truth. She sat down and rested her elbows on her 
desk. “I don’t know whether to laugh or cry,” she 
murmured, as the principal passed out. 

But she did neither. She only sighed a little tiredly. 
Just then the joyous notes of a meadow lark were wafted in 
through the open window, and mingled with them sounded 
a clear, boyish treble calling, ““O, Miss Austin, Miss Austin, 
I’ve got it done! Won’t you come out and see?” 

A moment later she stoed in the big, bare school-yard 
looking smilingly down into the flushed, happy face of the 
‘“‘ new scholar,” as he pointed out his afternoon’s work. 

“Do you think I got it good?” he asked eagerly. “Up 
there in the north of British America I couldn’t hardly get 
it at first — and down here in Yucatan!” He took a step 
forward and stood in the tiny peninsula, bounded with 
stones for the shore line, as he surveyed his map with 
pardonable pride. 
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“ Abner, you have done beautifully, and it just fills my 
heart with delight!” exclaimed his teacher enthusiastically, 
as she noted not only the “‘ map,”’ but the healthy color and 
the sparkling eyes of the boy who, when he had entered 
school but a few weeks before, had been so pale and 
lifeless. 

“I don’t suppose it’s like a ‘ graded school’ to turn that 
child loose, and let him get the fresh air and sunshine,” she 
thought a little bitterly, as she wended her way homeward ; 
“but I’m going to keep on doing it, just the same!” It 
was nof like a “ graded” school, and she had a visit from 
one of the Board that very night. 

“Miss Austin,” the “member” began tentatively, “I 
don’t want you to think I’m prejudiced, and I'll say right 
here that I’ve fought your battles right along” (the girl 
started ; here it was again!) “ but you must remember this 
isn’t a district school, and you can’t do what you could in 
the country. Now you come recommended high, I don’t 
deny that, but you don’t seem to get hold of the workings 
of a graded school, somehow! You've got to hold them 
right down to their place. That’s what makes it graded. 
Now there’s Abner Benton. My children says he’s out in 
the yard most of the time, fooling with stones and making 
maps. Why, Miss Austin, it’s demoralizing! You'll have 
the whole school wanting to be out next!” 

“TI felt that his health was the first consideration,’’ mur- 
mured Miss Austin. : 

“ And then —I might as well tell the whole story while 
I’m about it,” the “member” went on, not appearing to 
notice the interruption — “they say you don’t mark them 
strict on their examination papers ; just poor and good and 
medium, 1 tell you in these graded schools” (energeti- 
cally) “the scholars and parents are trained to expect things 
in black and white! Ejighty-eight per cent, or seventy-five 
and one-half per cent, or one hundred per cent, or what- 
ever itis! And sometimes they say you don’t give them 
their papers back at all—sometimes when they do their 
very best ! 

“« Now, I'll just say one thing more,” he continued, “ and 
I hope you'll take it as kindly as the rest.” (Thus far, Miss 
Austin had not been able to put in a word.) ‘‘ They do say 
your order isn’t what it ought to be. It can’t be — it stands 
to reason, with Abner Benton trapesing in and out, and 
water being passed after every recess—of course, in 
country schools we all took a drink ”’ — 

“But, Mr. Pease, when the water isn’t running ” — 

“QO, well, of course, when it’s frozen — but that hasn't 
happened often— and then I was going to say, throwing 
the windows open when it’s cold—and those gymnastic 
exercises when the scholars fall all over themselves! It’s 
demoralizing —- demoralizing !” 

“ But they have to be kept from catching cold!” 

“ Keep the windows shut then (severely.) We have the 
most expensive system of ventilation, Miss Austin, in 
existence !”’ 

“And the poorest!” ejaculated the little teacher under 
her breath. 


The “ member” was gone. “Thus finisheth my graded 
school work,” Miss Austin said to herself. “So be it! I 
will mo¢ bury my individuality. I will not cringe to the 
powers that be. I will not hollow my skull, and wear out 
the brain centers in calculating to the half of a per cent 
what Jimmie’s and Ora’s and Maggie’s ‘grades’ are! My 
God-given powers were surely granted me for something 
better, and I would be faithless to a mighty trust were I to 
expend on such things the strength and energy and enthusi- 
asm that should enter into school work worthy the name !” 

Miss Austin was not elected to her position for the next 
year. The Board said she was a failure. But the same day 
that brought the declination of her services in the “ Mill- 
edgeville graded schools” brought her these lines from a 
pupil whom she had lost sight of for years — one whom she 
had taught in her first little country school. 


“And so, dear Miss Austin, I feel that I owe to you, 
primarily, whatever I am. You were, and are, my inspira- 
tion. Without you — without the broadening of my mental 
horizon which you brought about, where would I be — what 
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would I be to-day? All other teachers I have had were 
‘ strings, were rags, were willow-wands’ ; but you were the 
‘well of cool, deep water,’ in which ‘I saw the stars’! ” 


Miss Austin felt that she had a niche in the world after 


Corporal Punishment 


Mara L, PRatr 


3 UT isn’t it necessary sometimes?” 
“It may be, yes; in certain schools I don’t know 
how a teacher can do without it.”’ 

“There is an untrained class that understands and 
respects no other power than brute force. That’s their 
gauge of how much a teacher is worth.”’ 

“Yes, indeed; but in a school of fairly well brought up 
children, I find myself quite able 
to get along very well without 
corporal punishment.’’ And there 
was a certain self satisfaction crept 
over this teacher's face as she re- 
called that for the past three or 
four years she had placed “no 
corporal punishment,” every month 
upon her report blank. 

“ But how do you do it?” asked 
the admiring mew teacher with whom 
she was talking. 

“Well, I have a good many 
little harmless devices for keeping 
children in order. Now, to-day there was 
Jones — how bothersome he was. He began the minute he 
came into the school-room. I know him so well! So I had 
him Aide his head on his desk (Fig. 1) and keep it there 
till recess. ‘The child actually 
went to sleep so you see it didn’t 
do him one bit of harm.” 

“But wasn’t the time wasted? 
How could the child learn his 
lessons?” 

“Well, that is an objection; 
so sometimes I vary the pun- 
ishment this way. The child opens 
his book at the lesson page. Then 
I have him put his hands up se 
— (Fig. 2.) Now, you see, he 
can study ; and at the same time 
his eyes are down, and he is out 
of mischief. I 
often have to put 
Fred Townes in that position while I hear 
the other class recite. 

Then another thing I am very particu- 
lar about, and that is uniform position 
whenever the class is reading, or when- 
ever I am talking to them. That saves 
endless opportunity for mischief. Now, 
for example, when we read, I hold the 
attention of the whole class by having 
every child hold his book on the desk — 





Fig. 


Johnny 





Fig. 3 
about half way across—and in both 


hands. (Fig. 3). It’s a splendid posi- 
tion for concert exercises. Our super- 
intendent said a few days ago, it was a 
great delight to see the perfect order of 
my classes.” 

“I do like to see the children all in nice, 
straight rows !”’ 

“Then when the class is reciting, or I 
am talking, I insist on folded hands, upon 
the desks. (Fig. 4.) Children do so 
delight to fuss with pens and pencils or 
something. With the hands clasped, I am 
fairly sure of their attention; ari then, 
as you say, I do love to see nice straight rows.” 

“How lovely! How you have helped me ! 





I shall begin 
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to-morrow morning to do just what you do. I Aave thought 
I should surely have to whip Will Brown ; but I do believe I 
can keep him out of mischief by making him hide his face as 
you suggest. Thank you so much. Now I must go back 
to my room. [ want to get the topics for to-morrow’s 
hygiene lesson on the board before I go home.” 


And so we keep on with our “position’”’ craze and 
“ physical culture” exercises, and plume ourselves that we 
are not resorting to “ corporal punishment.” 


The Schoolboy in October 


The cabined schoolboy, on uneasy seat, 
By slow degrees 
Prepares his dreary lesson to repeat ; 
While through the glass he sees 
How gorgeous are the forest trees, 
With soldier plumes ell red and bright, 
And crimson ensigns on the air; 
And dreams with mad delight, 
How nimble squirrels frolic there; 
Half thinks he hears the walnuts on the leaves 
Let go their hold, 
Like lamps of gold, 
And for the woody mazes all day grieves. 
— J. E: Rankin 


Through Magic Spectacles 
THe Epitor 


“ My grandmother sent me to school, but I looked at the 
master, and saw that he was a smooth round ferule, or an 
improper noun, or a vulgar fraction, and refused to obey him. 
Or, he was a piece of string, a rag, a willow-wand, and I 
had a contemptuous pity. But one was a well of cool, deep 
water, and looking suddenly in, one day, J saw the stars.” — 
George William Curtis, in “ Prue and I,’ 


Point of Contact * 


“ And you’ve got Ed. Foster this year! Well, I wish you 
joy of him. That boy nearly killed me last year. How I 
worked with him! And I might just as well have worked 
with a post for all the results I saw. He can do just one 
thing in the world decently, and that is drawing. I was per- 
fectly amazed when Mr. Thayer told me to promote him. 
But wasn’t I happy? I had a better vacation all summer 
for the relief of it.” 

And emphasizing her declaration with a both-hand-gesture, 
at if casting all her trouble to the winds, Miss Miller passed 
on upstairs with an air —as if all the future would be an 
upward march for her now that she was well “rid” of “that 
boy.” 

» What about the other teacher to whom Fate had sent this 
castaway by the hand of a discriminating principal who 
knew he had “ been in that room just long enough,” as he 
said to himself last spring. 

The new teacher went to her room after the morning con- 
versation and sat down heavy hearted. The children were 
at play in the yard and a voice rang out just then under her 
window in triumphant and uproarious glee. The laugh was 
general also and some joke had evidently set everybody off 
in a gale of school-boy fun. She stepped to the window 
and saw — 

A caricature board fence drawing of the unpopular janitor 
of the building just about to catch a boy for some species of 
mischief perpetrated at his expense. O, but it was capitally 
done! The very trick of the eye, and the peculiar tempest- 
in-a-tea-pot-expression that made every boy delight to rouse 
up the fussy janitor. 

Now this teacher had a very keen sense of humor and the 
richness of the “‘ hit” was too much for her. Stepping back 
she laughed heartily and the knitted brow cleared. 

“ Any boy who can catch the fun of a thing like that and 
has talent enough to produce it, can be reached,” she said to 
herself. 

She had found @ point of contact. 


* Beginning at the Point of Contact. Twelve pa pamphlet. 


By Patterson 
Du Bois, John D. Wattles & Co., Publishers, Philadelphia. 
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Through the Spectacles 


“O, mother, you ought to see my new teacher. Not a 
bit like the other one — no¢ much! She understands that a 
feller must have some fun once in a while and she likes fun 
herself, too. You can see she wants to laugh when she 
don’t. 

“What do you think? She asked me to put some draw- 
ing on the board for to-morrow, for the class to make stories 
about — no words to ’em, you know. 

She showed me the funniest thing in Puck to-night, and I 
can make one just exactly like it. My! but she dd laugh 
over it. ‘ 

“ But when I went to draw it on the board she sobered 
down and talked to me a fot about the right and wrong 
places to make funny things and said we must be careful 
and not hurt folk’s feelings with our fun ; I bet you a dollar 
she saw the way I showed up that meddling old janitor on 
the fence the other day because she half shut her eye and 
kind o’ touched me on the shoulder when she said shav. 

“Well, we’ve got a stunnin’ picture on the board for 
to-morrow. Two squirrels are after one hickory nut, you 
see, and they both lost it. But you ought to see how I 
made them big bushy tails frisk ’round; and I know the 
scholars will laugh. 

“ T wish school was all drawing, but— that awful poky 
’rithmetic! Now let me tell you another thing the teacher 
did. I was trying to find out how many nine times seven 
was to-day on my slate — that’s the very meanest one in the 
whole multiplication table—— and I expect I looked pretty 
savage — for I felt like smashing up the whole slate — when 
she came up and took my pencil and made the jolliest face 
right in the round part of the nine —see? and went off and 
never said a word. It didn’t take me two minutes to find 
sixty-three after that/ [ tell you she’s a brick, and I will do 
anything in the whole school for Aer — ‘tables’ and all— 
you see if I don’t.” 


Will it be an easy year for the new teacher with the “ hard 
boy”? No, but it will be a successful one, and she will 
turn that boy “right about face” and the germ of aspiration 
in him will get a good start toward future development. 
She has found the point of contact, and Ae is sure of her 
sympathy. Is not that enough? 


Training Both Hands 

Parents and teachers certainly fail to perceive a great 
natural truth when they ignore the duality of most familiar 
actions. Why should only one hand be trained? Why 
should the pencil be put in one hand only? Why should 
parents continually say, ‘Take the spoon (or fork or scis- 
sors) in the other hand, dear’’? Why should not the child 
be able to cut both ways with both hands, to co-ordinate 
the movements of both sides with equal facility? Leaving 
out the question of symmetrical mental development caused 
by reaction, is it not an advantage to be able to do well 
with both hands? Is not the individual more graceful for 
overcoming awkward movements? Scientists tell us that a 
man is less liable to “ fall,’’ physically and morally, who has 
co-ordinated and acquired complete control of all parts of 
the body, alike in the muscular and mental spheres. If I 
can sharpen my pencil or if I can cut paper with a pair of 
scissors, well in both hands, if 1 can draw both sides of a 
simple design at once, I have certainly trained my organs to 
a degree that must react favorably upon brain and mind; 
and if such a training, aside from its obvious and immediate 
advantages, be continued systematically to higher degrees, 
the final result must be an organism improved physically, 


intellectually and morally.— Report of Public Ind. Art School 
in Philadelphia. 








Littl: Dot. ‘*I guess I am improvin’ in drawing.” 

Mother. ‘*I hope so.” 

Little Dot. ‘* Yes’m I drew a fruit cake on my slate and Dick 
guessed it was a oyster. He knew it w:s something to eat, 
anyhow, didn’t he ?” — Sel. 


The Mother. ‘Tenth in your class! Why I always used to be 
first in mine.” ‘' But, mother my schoolmates are not nearly so 
stupid as yours.”— Truth. 
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GOOD-BYE TO THE FLOWERS. 


Marriet P. Sawyer. 
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pronounced words, recognizes in each 
something already familiar to him and 
very soon learns to imitate the teacher. 








After the child has acquired skill in 














hearing and producing this analysis, the 
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next step is to lead him to connect it 

















with the written symbols for these words. 
A key-word, sun, for instance, is written 








4 upon the board and the children led to 
give words that “sound like this.” All 
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are interested, and each one tries to 





recall every word in his spoken vocabu- 
lary that bears any resemblance in sound 














to the one before them. As fast as they 














Good-bye, daisy, pink and rose, 
And snow-white lily, too ! 

Every pretty flower that grows, 
Here’s a kiss for you ! 

Good-bye, merry bird and bee, 
And take this tiny song 

For the one you sang to me, 
All the summer long ! 


Still Preparing to Read_ II 


BeLtiE THomaAs Cook Co. Normal School, Englewood, Ill. 


Phonics. Principles Involved in their Use. Methods and 
Devices for Teaching Phonics 


N leading the child through the change in thought-getting 
| from hearing to that of seeing, the primary teacher has 
three valuable aids in script, phonics, and print. 

In the September issue I tried to give some suggestions 
for the use of script ; this comes first because it has so much 
to do with the acquiring of written language. For this 
reason script needs to be continued throughout the child’s 
learning to read, as long, in fact, as he needs to be conscious 
of any word forms either in reading or writing. 

Phonics are less important than script and still, through 
the law of analogy, may be made a great help in interpreting 
speech into written forms, and furthermore, to remedy 
defects in articulation. 

Exercises in phonic drill or analysis do not belong prop- 
erly to the reading recitation, hence should have a separate 
place in the daily program just as music and gymnastics 
have. 

In hearing language, the child, like the adult, does not 
consciously listen for words but thought, generally an entire 
. sentence, as this is the unit of thought. When he was learn- 
ing to talk we frequently repeated a word again and again, 
sometimes even speaking it very slowly that he might the 
better imitate the sounds and the movement of our lips. 
With this exception he has never been made conscious of 
either single words or their sound elements. But now his 
experience with script has been sufficient to make him 
familiar with a number of written words. 

Some of these are similar in form to many words already 
in his spoken vocabulary ; 7. ¢., words like take, book, cat, 
catch, sun, etc., each in turn represent a class of words 
exactly like they key-word with the exception, perhaps, of a 
single sound. 

Through the law of analogy so active in the child in other 
experiences an association between the spoken and written 
word may be made. At the same time he is given a means 
by which he may soon be able to help himself. 

The teacher, through long practice has made herself 
expert in “slow pronunciation.” She speaks familiar words 
to the child with the same quality of tone used in conversa- 
tion. A perceptible pause between each sound in the word 
is all that distinguishes this exercise from ordinary speech. 
No explosive consonants are heard, no violent effort made 
to produce certain vowels. The child hears these slowly- 


Good-bye, mossy little rill, 
That shivers in the cold, 

Leaves that fall on vale and hill 
Cover you with gold ! 

A sweet good-bye to birds that roam, 
And rills and flowers and bees ! 
But when winter’s gone, come home 

As early as you please. 


From Songs and Games for Little Ones. (Jenks & Walker.) Oliver Ditson Co. . 


are given they are written upon the 
board under their “ leader.”’ 

At another time the teacher says, 
“T am thinking of a word that sounds 
like make,* now you may ask questions 
until you find my word.” “Is it some- 
thing we use in the garden?” asks the 
first child. ‘ No, it is not rake,” answers 
the teacher. “ Is it what we like to eat?” 
“No, not cake.”’ “ Is it what the fire will 
do?” “No, not dake.” “Can we 
drive it into the ground?” “ Not sfake.” 
“Can my mother cook it?” “No, 
it is not s#ak.” “Is it where we go fishing?” “Yes, 
John has found my work, ake.” 

Such an exercise serves as a pleasant change from the 
routine lesson work. All are attentive and interested because 
each is contributing his share. It leads the child to see and 
feel the likeness between certain words in sound and form. 
Then the writing of these words when his interest is keen 
helps to make the association between spoken and written 
form. “A unity of action” is kept, hence the number of 
acts need not be repeated as often as where the sounds are 
used without any real need of the word. 

The principle involved in the use of phonics, briefly 
expressed, is this —to have. the child hear and see through 
ear and eye the likeness between words learned in script or 
print, and those in his spoken language of similar form ; to 
gain power to interpret the latter through the former. 

We heard a superintendent use the following illustration. 
A child knows the word on, also the two sounds / and y. 
In his reading he meets the word “ only” and calls it “dnly.” 
This pronunciation has no correspondence in his mind, 
hence does not satisfy. In an instant he recalls the word 
only as he has used it in speech again and again. He tries 
this word and at once the meaning is complete and the 
reading continues. 

So long as the teacher keeps clearly in mind the principle 
upon which the use of phonics is based she will not be in 
danger of making this analysis a hindrance instead of a help. 

Exercises to remedy faults in articulation are usually most 
helpful where the entire school or class give the sounds in 
concert. ‘“ How many can do this?” from the teacher, will 
generally lead each and all to imitate her; this, too, without 
the individual child having been made conscious of his 
defect. In this way the strong help the weak and the timid, 
self-conscious child takes part in an exercise which he 
especially needs. . 

Remember, young teacher, these exercises in phonic 
analysis are only incidents by the way, the real work of 
preparing to read is still going on in the observation lessons. 
Throughout the month of October the birds, flowers, and 
trees are to be watched and their preparation for winter 
carefully noted; the distribution of seeds may still be a 
subject of study, and the collection of various materials for 


winter study should have daily contributions from the 
children. 


*Words in italic are written on the board. 


“There is nothing so kingly as kindness and nothing so 
royal as truth.” 
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Second Year in Drawing II 


WALTER SARGENT Assistant Supervisor of Drawing in Massachusetts 


the table lies a hemisphere, 
the first new form for the 
primary division this year. 
‘- It is tilted a little to one 
side and shows the curve of the 
ellipse. Such a delicate curve, and it changes with every 
change of position. The outline of the curved surface never 
alters its semi-circul:r appearance, yet it always meets the 
two ends of that varying ellipse at just the right places. 
Has there ever been any beauty in it for you? Place it in 
different positions. Study it awhile before you try to teach 
it to the children. 

It suggests so many forms, 
too. A cup, a bowl, a nest, 
an acorn saucer, even some of 
the flowers find their type form 
in the hemisphere. Have you 
ever seen this (Fig. 1) drawn 
by the child who did not rec- 
ognize his buttercup as this 
(Fig. 2)? 

Turn it over upon its face. 

Now it conjures up another 
almost endless list of objects. 
They vary in size from the 
dome of the State House to the 
top of a toad-stool. Fig. 

If you teach this form rightly 
it will be, perhaps more than any of the other forms, a 
magic touch-stone for the pupil’s eyes. After they have 
studied it, the dome will show to them the full beauty of its 
roundness ; the buttercup will be a cup able to hold its share 
of the sunshine. 

Even if you have taught the hemisphere before, study it 
by yourself for a little time and see if it does not have some 
new things to say about itself and its shape. We want the 
pupils to see it. 

In teaching each form there should be these steps : 

1 Preparation ‘The teacher should renew her acquain- 
tance with the form. Sometimes these simple wooden 
models grow new and interesting after a few minutes study. 
A few objects of similar shape should be placed in different 
parts of the room. 

2 Observation Review the forms previously studied. 
Have pupils compare them with the model distributed for 
the present lesson. What parts are alike? What different? 

3 Reflection Let pupils find objects of similar shape in 
the room and recall others they have seen elsewhere. Keep 
a list of these upon the 
board. Children take 
interest in such a list. 
Here and there, indoors 
and out, they like to dis 
cover forms like that of 
the type and have theirs 
last upon the list. Have 
pictures of such objects 
collected and the objects 
themselves brought into 
the school-room. So the 
model becomes to them really a “#fe form. 

4 £xpression Wave the pupils sketch the model and 
objects like it. Have the name so familiar to the children 
that each can pronounce and write it correctly. An occa- 
sional exercise in modelling these forms in clay is often a 
useful means of expression. 

The following order of lessons may prove helpful : 

1 Study the hemispere, comparing it with the sphere 
and collecting similar forms. Bring hemispherical objects 
fcr use in the next lesson. 

2 Review the hemisphere. Have collected objects and 
pictures arrayed in order from those most like the type to 


Fig 2 
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those which differ most. Let the pupils discuss this 
arrangement. 

3 Review sphere and hemishere and terms of surface. 

4 Have each pupil select a few hemispherical objects 
and make sketches of them. 

5 Compare the sphere and 
hemisphere. How can a hem- 
ishere be obtained from a 
sphere? Have pupils Jdisect 
an apple, a piece of paper, 
lines drawn on the board, etc. 
Teach the term, disect. 

Here is a test of successful 
teaching. Do the pupils see 
the hemispherical form where 
they never noticed it before? 
In the toad-stool, the lichen 
cup, the bubble on the surface 
of the water? (Fig.3.) Do 
they like to come and tell you 
every new discovery of it? 
Are they losing their fear of 
sketching these objects on the 
board and on paper? Do 
they even show some enthusiasm about it? These are good 
signs. 

Review the cylinder and give a lesson to the sketching of 
cylindrical objects as a preparation for work with the half 
cylinder next month. 








Celoemes 
Peak. 
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Fig 4 


Grammar Division 


What success did the pupils have in representing the pro- 
portions of the window? Can they make a sketch of it that 
is not too tall nor too short for its width? Can they indi- 
cate quickly and accurately the proportions of the chart, or 
of a large triangle cut from paper and placed in the front of 
the room? Select some simple leaf and let them draw it for 


the next lesson. 
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Fig. 5 


What purpose have you in teaching the leaf drawing? Is 
it to give practice in judging proportions? In recognizing 
geometric shapes? In drawing something pretty but no 
prettier than the same shape cut out of paper? Don’t have 
these for your aim. 

Lead the children to see the leaf as a living thing with an 
interesting history and and a purpose in life. Have you 
yourself seen it so? 

It will be well to select leaves of very simple form for all 
the lessons of this month. Here are some good ones. The 
plantain, milkweed, lilac, cat-briar, laurel, cornel, willow, 
nasturtium. 

Children will draw well only that in which they are inter- 
ested. When they gather the leaves fer the lesson, lead 
them to see so many things that they will have a story to tell 
about each 

How did it hold itself as it grew? How was the stem 
joined to the twig or the stalk? Have you watched the 
lilac leaves unfold in the spring? How did they do it? 
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What are the “threads” which hang from the stem of a 
plantain leaf when we break it off? How far into the leaf 
do they extend? Look at the under side of the leaf. See 
how the veins spread apart, strong and well marked, then 
become smaller and hurry to meet each other at the end of 
the leaf before they disappear entirely. With the pencil 
follow each one up the stem and out into the leaf as far as 
possible. Why is the laurel leaf so tough and strong? Have 
you ever smiled at the effect of lively motion in the lines of 
a cat-briar as it comes careering around a curve? Follow 


out the radiation of the veins in a nasturtium leaf. How do 
willow leaves join the twig? Have you read the description 
of the willow among the other beautiful things in Lowell’s 
“Under the Willows” ? See if any child will discover the 
leaf within the leaf of the milkweed. 

This is not drawing, but without some such observation 
there can be no good drawing of the forms of nature. 


Of 





course the pupils know in a general way that the leaf grew 
‘into its present shape but when they come to draw it they 
are likely to de so as if it were a flat piece of paper cut into 
a leaf form. 

By watching it as it opens, by discovering its habits, by 
holding it as it grew and following with the pencil point up 
the stem and along each vein till it reaches the place where 
Nature said, “Thus far and no farther,” by some way or 
other they must 4now and /ee/ that it grew if it is to be well 
drawn. Then they will grow it upon the paper. Don’t 
have them measure itin inches. Don’t have them shut it in 
a book and sit on it to get it flat enough to draw from. 

These steps may suggest a good order to follow in each 
lesson : 

1 Have a neat margin line drawn between points placed 
one inch or one-half inch from each corner of the paper. 
Let each pupil hold his leaf as nearly as possible in the 
position in which it grew and sketch light lines to indicate 
the stem and the midrib. 

2 Have them mark lightly the proportions of length and 
width. 

3 Have them draw the leaf, following the lines as they 
grew from the stem; first the outline, then the principal 
veins. Fig. 4 will show the plan of a finished sheet. 

Interest the pupils in trying to sketch leaves rapidly on 
the board and on paper, using light lines which shall merely 
indicate the shape and position of the leaf. This work is 
especially helpful if rightly directed. ‘There should be no 
erasing. The wrong lines, if left, will aid in placing the 
right one (Fig. 5.) Such work gives freedom. Pupils and 
teachers too, are afraid to have any mark on the paper 
except the one distinct line which outlines the object. Look 
at the figures in the illustration for “The Princess Sonia” in 
the Century for August, 1895. 

It may be well to use most of the lessons this month for 
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leaf drawing. Many of the pupils in our schools cannot 
come in contact with the finest music or the best art. All 
outdoors is given them, however, and it is full of beautiful 
forms. The study and drawing of these will open the eyes 
of some to see what they have not seen before, to read 
Nature’s stories and see her beauty in the common things. 

“I’m telling how this grew,”’ should be the feeling of every 
child as he draws. (Fig. 6.) 


Teaching Memory Gems _ II 


HELEN C, Dresser Greeley Colo. 


UCH a rainy recess! We cannot see out of the 
S windows, and— worst of all—the children’s mood 
seems most terribly in harmony with the minor key- 

note set by the weather. The wind, which dashes the rain 
against the panes, and whistles around the corner, forms a 
very fitting accompaniment to such remarks as the following. 

“ Isn’t this horrid !” 

“ What makes it rain? 

“And the wind! 
enough !” 

“And I haven’t *got my rubbers.” 
preaching about —“ got” !] 

No use to try to make any lesson interesting in such an 
atmosphere. ‘The teacher’s eyes fall upon a milk-weed pod, 
some maple seeds, and a few burs. An ideacomes. The 
discontented little people are summoned to their seats. 
They have a review of the morning’s talk about the use of 
the wings, the silky hairs, and the elaws, on the seeds before 
us. We look closely at a yucca seed-pod lying near, and 
notice three ridges running from the apex to the base. 

“Are they of any use?’’ We squeeze the pod. The 
hard shell parts in three places—right where the ridges 
were. 

‘What happens now?’”’ 

“ Why the seeds can fall out.’’ 

“ “Sure enough! Those ridges were good for something. 
And that reminds me of some other ridges we talked about 
yesterday. Where were they?” 

“ On ihe earth.” 

“What do we call them?” 

“* Mountains and hills.” 

And here follows a good review of our lessons on slopes. 
Finally we come to the conclusion that the ridge on the seed 
and on the earth are each useful. 

“Do you think we could find any use in this rain which 
seems so disagreeable?” 

“Almost a unanimous shaking of heads follow. 
Loren, our little philosopher, says : 

“ The farmers will be glad.” 

“Why?” 

‘So the alfalfa will come up again.” 

“To freshen up the flowers.”’ 

“To lay the dust.” 

“Tt will purify the air ;” (from our physician’s son.) 

“ Tt’ll make the river run higher.” 

“Well, it seems to me, those are reasons enough for 
being glad! And so the raih does do some good, doesn’t 
it, Marie? And what about the wind?” 

“ Helps scatter the seeds ” 

“Hurries the clouds along so we won't have too much 
rain,” says a boy not yet convinced that rain is best. 

«So the wind zs of some use ”— 

“And it helps the ships at sea,” interrupts the lad with 
nautical aspirations. 

“ All these things are true: and I wonder if we can’t feel, 
after this, that rain or shine, wind or calm, come at just the 
right time.” 

““Yes’m,” comes the chorus. 

“ And just one thing more. Don’t you suppose we can 
try and not talk about the weather as we sometimes do? 
If it is too hot or too cold, we can’t change the temperature 
by getting cross and by scolding. So let us try to make the 


Don’t do any good.” 
Just as though the rain wasn’t bad 
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day happy whatever the weather. And that reminds me 
that a lady of whom I am very fond has said something 
about these things. Would you like to hear it?” 

Encouraged by the answering murmur, the teacher 
repeats :— 


“ Look for goodness; look for gladness; 
You will tnd them all the while; 
If you bring a smiling visag- 
To the glass, you meet a smile.” 


“« May we learn it?” 

“T shall be very glad to have you. 
board so you may get every word just right. 
stand all of it? Robert?” 

“The last word on the third line.” 

A few words made “visage” clear. We read the memory 
gem ; and, at the end, the teacher writes the name of the 
lady who wrote this verse,— Alice Cary. 


I will put it on the 
Do we under- 

















A Story without words 





On Imitation 


“Don’t you see that you have got to be the final judge as 
to what is best to do under the present circumstances? You 
may advise, and counsel, and read, and look up authorities, 
and watch what other people do, and all that; but if you 
ever do anything worth while for the cause, it will be in your 
own way— something that you have thought out yourself 
and are willing to try, because jouw believe there is something 
in it. 

It will be in vain for you to imitate what others have done. 
Imitation is never of any account. As Mr. Emerson has it: 
“Imitation can never go above its level and the imitator 
dooms himself to hopeless mediocrity from the very outset. 
The inventor did it because it was natural to him, but for 
anyone else to do merely what he has done, this is the 
veriest of slavish servitude, out of which nothing good can 
come,” 

So don’t imitate anything or anybody. But this you can 
do ; you can get ideas from here and there, wherever you 
get a chance to forage; and you can adafé these ideas, or 
ways and means, or what not, to your particular needs, and 
all this greatly to your advantage. But see to it that you do 
not merely imitate under the guise of availing yourself of the 
experience of others. Adapt everything: adopt nothing! 
That is the rule to work by and it will bring the best of 
results, ever and always. 
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What I want to say is, that if you or I ever amount to any- 
thing on the tally-sheet of deeds in this world it will be 
because we — 

“ Ordain ourselves, loosed of limits and imaginary lines. 

“Going where we list — our own masters, total and absolute. 

« Listening to others, and considering well what they say. 

“ Pausing, searching, receiving, contemplating — 

“ Nevertheless, gently, but with undeniable will, divesting ourselves of 
the holds that would hold us, and doing our own work in our own way, 
as God meant we should do it even from the first” 

Do you believe this? And if you do, will you act in 
accordance with your belief? You meed not answer me. 
Will you answer yourself ? 

— William Hawley Smith in “ Walks and Talks” 


The Adornment of the 


School-room 


ANNA E, SoMES 


SCHOOL-ROOM destitute of adornment and without 
: A some care and thought expended on it, is a comfortless 
place. 

Do you remember what Ruskin says about schoo! 
decoration ? 

“‘T think it is just in the emptiest room that the mind wanders most; 
for it gets restless like a bird for want of a perch, and casts about for any 
possible means of getting out and away. . ° there is no question 
at all but that a time ought to come in the life of a well-trained youth, 
when he can sit at a writing table without wanting to throw the inkstand 
at his neighbor; and when also he will feel more capable of certain 
efforts of mind with beautiful and refined forms about him than with 
ugly ones. 

In these days when we all strive to combine the “true 
and the beautiful” in our teaching, there is in nearly every 
school-room some attempt at decoration. Nowhere I sup- 
pose, is it entirely ignored. The decorations vary greatly, 
being elaborate in some schools where there is a fund for 
such things, and in others extremely limited and crude, 
when everything in that line must come from the teacher’s 
own pocket; she, perhaps, not being allowed to invite 
pupils to help in the matter by combined contributions. 

For those whose purses are not deep, here are a few sug- 
gestions, not as to whafto decorate your room with — you 
are very likely your own best guide in that matter— but 
how to use such decorations as you already own, and make 
the most of a few things. With a little thought to use ina 
wise way very simple decorations can be made valuable to 
the pupils. 

During the summer vacation your pictures are very likely 
taken from the walls, and all ornaments, charts, and so forth, 
packed away that the room may be cleaned. So, on the 
first day of school the place is often bare and without any 
ornamentation. Just as well. Let it remain so for a day or 
two. The novelty of a new room, a new desk, and a new 
teacher is sufficient. You probably have your usual decora- 
tions at hand, and if it be the same room you occupied the 
year before, you know just what spots in the room they best 
fit. You could, in an hour or two after school, arrange 
them all. 

But wait/ Don’t do that. Do not bring our American 
habit of hurrying everything we do at a rapid transit speed 
into even your pleasing occupation of “fixing up.” If you 
do it all at once, the changed appearance of the room the 
next morning pleases the pupils, but it is not half so lasting 
a pleasure and profit as to put things in their places grad- 
ually. Moreover it deprives the pupils of a share in that 
kind of work which they thoroughly enjoy. 

Hang your pictures one at a time, and have a lesson or a 
little familiar talk about each one when hang. No matter 
if all are not in their places for some weeks. One may 
illustrate a certain industry, another an animal lesson, 
another a history lesson. Even the most commonplace 
picture can be made the subject of a lesson in some way or 
other. With such lesson or story associated with it the 
picture is better appreciated, and will furnish food for 
odd moments ; possibly at just the moment when otherwise 
the pupil might feel inclined to throw the inkstand. 
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A little thought given to the careful placing of pictures 
make them serve their purpose better. Let those which are 
specially adapted to the children’s pleasure be placed on 
the wall opposite or beside them; not dchind them, even if 
the back wall does happen to be the most prominent place 
in the room as it often is. They get no good view of the 
wall behind them except on entering and leaving the room — 
a few minutes each day ; whereas the front wall is constantly 
in their sight five hours a day ten months in the year. See 
to it that something that will give pleasure or profit, better 
still, both, is on that wall. 

The rear wall it would be well to use for your own benefit, 
teachers, for it is the space usually seen by you the most. 
When one thinks of it, probably it is before us more of the 
waking, conscious hours of our lives than any other one 
space. A few dollars, even if hard-earned ones, are well 
spent on something suited to your own individual taste. To 
look upon the portrait of some great man or woman is often 
an inspiration to better work and greater perseverance. Or 
some restful bit of art may soothe one’s ruffled feelings and 
help through some trying moments. 

And just here let me mention another thing which, though 
not exactly an adornment, is sometimes a help and inspira- 
tion. And in truth we teachers are very human and need 
help and inspiration frequently as well as the children. 
Things go wrong oftentimes in spite of our best endeavors. 
We have no one constantly at our elbow as the pupils have, 
to encourage or rebuke as the case may need and to give 
us the necessary stimulating influence. Try putting little 
monitors here and there to watch over you and guide your 
thoughts a little when you get hurried, careless, or fretful. 
In this way :— write upon slips of paper in a small but very 
distinct hand, a few wise, helpful quotations; tack these 
slips in those places about the room where you most fre- 
quently stand, and at such a height that the eye often rests 
upon them without effort or thought of doing so. This little 
plan is possibly best adapted to the lower primary grades, 
where the pupils will not realize that they are for the 
teacher’s special encouragement and perhaps restraint. 
Each teacher can choose her quotations as best adapted to 
her own peculiar needs or shortcomings, but here are a few 
good ones for the purpose. 


“ Minds at first must be spoon-fed with truths.” Browning 


‘Give a little love to a child and you get a good deal back.” 

Ruskin 

“If you make children happy now you make them happy twenty years 
hence by the memory of it.” 

“ What you would have appear in the nation’s life, you must introduce 
into the publi: scheols.” 

To go back to the decorations— whatever ornaments or 
curiosities are used, put in place, like the pictures, one ata 
time, and have talks about them as they are introduced ; a 
five minute chat is often long enough with young pupils. 
‘ Then even so small a thing as the ribbon bow on the 
window-cord may recall a lesson in color or the silk-worm ; 
and even the calendar may bring back to the pupil’s minds 
the lesson on the months, or the New Year’s motto adopted 
by the class. 

If you have charts for the exhibition of children’s work, or 
a cabinet or shelves for samples in manual training, put 
aside the samples of last year’s class, and let the present 
class, little by little, make their own charts and fill the 
shelves with specimen’s of their own work. 

In this way the room grows attractive, slowly to be sure, 
but with a great deal of satisfaction, because every object in 
it is full of interest and value to the pupils. As their 
restless eyes gaze upon this picture or that, a definite lesson, 
story, or historical fact is recalled, and much pleasure is 
afforded in thinking it over. The same is true of every 
article in the room, whether it be a toy lamb in the lowest 
primary grade, or a marble bust in the high school. 

Used in such a manner, the simplest pictures and orna- 
ments afford more real pleasure than elaborate decorations 
placed about but never mentioned. In a very short time 
there is a sort of home feeling about the school-room, and 
toward the last of the year a real pride in the place, because 
the various articles represent, in a manner, one year of the 
pupils’ life, work, and thought. 
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Toinmy’s Confession 


I’m fond of nice stories of giants and witches 
Who live all alone by themselves : 

Of gnomes underground, who are guarding their riches: 
And dragons, and goblins, and elves. 


I love tales of wizards, with stern, bearded faces, 
And wands, and long robes of deep red ; 

But — I wish there were not quite so many dark places 
To be passed when I’m going to bed. 


— St. Nicholas 
(Yes, exactly.— Ep.) 


The One Recess 


A. C, SCAMMELL 


ERTAIN phases of school life are never touched upon 
by writers because of their delicacy. One, at least, of 
these phases needs vig >rous treatment. 

The old-time rule, obliging the pupil to pay for his right 
to leave the room in school hours, by a forfeiture of the 
whole or a part of the school recess, still holds its place in 
many schools. ‘Teachers may be indulgent, and may give 
their pupils permissions far more disturbing to school order 
than the quiet leaving the room would be. Why, then, this 
prohibition ? 

In some ungraded schools, age is made the teacher'’s test, 
very young children being allowed unquestioned freedom to 
leave the room, while others, of nine or ten years, are denied 
this privilege. These children keenly feel the injustice done 
them. What can be the teacher’s viewpoint to justify such 
a distinction? To whom does the teacher speak when she 
says, “‘ Wait until recess” ; to the child, or to Nature’s laws? 

School recess in the country means, not orderly play in 
the school-yard, under the teacher's eye, but the freedom of 
fields and woods in summer, of skating and coasting in 
winter, with many a five minutes’ extension of time, “‘ because 
the children enjoy it so much.” Do children willingly give 
up such a recess? Will they not endure with the fortitude 
of martyrs, rather than ask five miautes’ leave of absence, 
and lose the delightful twenty minutes ? 

But the face pleads though the lips are silent and the 
teacher who is not blind of heart must see. 

One teacher who saw, would say, “It is wrong not to ask 
to leave the room when needful; you know I always give 
permission.” But the staying in seemed to them all the 
more an unjust puishment, because of her words. 

Perhaps no school-rule has been so rebelled against 
by parents as has this rule of but one recess in the half-day. 

The mother, guided by anxious foresight, would not dare 
assume the right of decision for her child in this respect, 
that the teacher does. Ought not the mother, who realizes 
the truth so fully, to speak with startling plainness to the 
teacher who does not know, or does not realize? Oughta 
teacher to be tolerated who, knowing, yet ignores? 

Various excuses are urged by teachers, that force of habit, 
a desire for change, or the chance to slip a recitation, are 
often the only motives for a request to leave the room, and 
that in every school there are pupils who would not use their 
liberty wisely. Granting this, is it not better that a teacher 
should be deceived many times than that she should refuse 
needful permission once? 


Teacher. ‘* Robert, here is an example in subtraction. 

Seven boys went down to the creek to bathe, but two of them 
had been told not to go in the water. Now can you tell me how 
many went in ?” 

Robert. ‘* Yes’m, seven.” 

— Spare Moments 


Little Boy. ‘* Papa which are the bestest, ladies or mens ?” 

Papa. ‘* Ladies, my dear.” 

Little Boy. ‘* Then don’t you fink you and mamma ought to 
be particuler wif us boys, ’cause we got a wrong start — don’t 
you s.e?” — Harper’s Young People 
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Asters 


All along the gray old wall; 

Down ’mid meadow grasses 
Where the swallow circles low 

As he homeward passes ; 

Peeping up where orchard boughs 
Low with fruit are bending ; 

By the path the cattle take 

When they’re homeward wending ; 
Nodding by the pasture bars ; 
High rough rocks entwining ;— 
Are the asters, antumn’s stars, 
With God's love bright shining.—Sel. 


How Teaches Should Talk 


CAROLINE B. LERow 


T is necessary for a teacher to talk a great deal, and. to 
| talk so as to be heard and understood. But in order to 
be heard and understood it is not necessary to talk loudly, 
much less to snap and scream as is the custom with too 
many tachers, especially those who are impatient, nervous, 
or irritable, who are obliged to work in a noisy room, or 
with a rebellious class of children. 

The secret of talking easily and intelligibly in a large or 
noisy room is to fill the lungs fully, and to refill them at 
every pause; to speak slowly ; to speak with careful articu- 
lations, and to make all effort at the waist. This last is the 
most important matter, and can be accomplished only by 
those who can fill the lower part of the lungs and use the 
muscles of the diaphragm. 

The average teacher talks from the throat, filling only the 
upper part of the lurigs, and the delicate vocal chords, which 
should be merely the passive instrument of vibration, are 
compelled to do the active service which properly belongs to 
the larger and stronger muscles of the diaphragm. It is not 
to be wondered at that huskiness and indistinctness of tone, 
irritation and soreness of the throat, fatigue and nervous ex- 
haustion should speedily follow such perversion and such 
muscular strain. ‘The only wonder is that so many can per- 
sist in this abuse, year after year, without entirely losing 
their power of speech. 

‘The vocal chords although thus strained being inadequate 
to the amount of voice required, the teacher, in order to be 
more plainly heard, tries to increase her power by raising 
her natural degree of pitch to an unnatural one; by strain- 
ing the vocal chords still further in a vain attempt at increased 
force ; or by directing the breath into the nostrils, thereby 
giving the tone a nasal quality and a consequently sharper 
and more penetrating sound. 

These devices may be temporarily successful; in a few 
cases they are, unfortunately, permanently so, but as a 
general thing the teacher so using and abusing her voice 
finds at the end of a few months that she has lost control of 
it, retaining the disagreeable habits of speech thus formed, 
but being unable to comman! loudness or distinctness of 
tone. 

Simple slowness of speech — for one reason because it is 
sO very unusual— always attracts attention. This fact is 
noticeable in any company. Slow speech is intrinsically 
quiet and has a marvelously soothing effect in the school- 
room. Being unusual, it arrests the attention and stimulates 
curiosity as to what is to follow. A very few experiments 
in this direction will be sufficient to convince any teacher 
who may be skeptical concerning this statement. 

To this extreme slowness add very distinct articulation, 
and unless it is difficult to do so, a little lower degree of 
pitch than the natural conversational one, and there is pro- 
duced a tone which, although made without effort, is heard 
distinctly in the farthest corner of the room and becomes a 
most impressive utterance. It is a tone which not only 
arouses curiosity; it commands respect, giving a strong 
impression of reserve force and settled determination upon 
the part of the speaker, and has a most satisfactory psycho- 
logical effect in holding attention and compelling obedience 
upon the part of the pupil. 

Few persons have any adequate idea of economy of ner- 
vous and vocal strength, while the daily and hourly waste of 
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power in these directions is lamentable. In no place is this 
waste so excessive as in the school-room. There is. no work 
in the world which makes greater or more incessant demands 
upon the vitality than that required of a teacher. There is 
certainly no person who should more carefully seek to pro- 
tect and save herself from physical break-down, a vast 
amount of which might be prevented by attention to the one 
matter of proper vocalization. 
—W. Y. School Journal 


Seeds 


Seed is the most vital substance, the very highest being 
in all the structure of the plant. Its atoms are the outcome 
of the tree’s whole past, the germ of all its future. It is all 
the old and all the new, in one. For this the rootlets 
sucked, the sap ran, the twigs budded, the leaves uncurled 
and veined and spread and filled the tree and breathed the 
sunshine in, and stood up to greet the showers, and held on 
through the tug of storms, and for this the flowers,— which, 
as we have seen, are but the “ firstfamilies” of leafdom,— 
for this the flowers arrayed themselves and celebrated the 
little weddings, and then chambered their very hearts, — all 
for this end, that, at last the seed children might grow and 
cluster there. All was for them and they are the “ fruit.” 
In every tree and violet and grass, in every lichen on its 
rock, in every cloudlike pulp that stains the ditches green, 
in every weed that swings at anchor in the seas, this seed- 
making has been carried on through all the days and nights 
through earliest spring. No man through all the popula- 
tions could make one. Earth and sun, it takes them both, 
— it takes a solar system, all alive, to make a seed ! 

It is October, and again the deed is done! The ripened 
seed vessels hold the hope of the world.” 

— W.C. Gannett 


Scrap-Book for Recesses 
ELIZABETH F. KEysor 


PPRECIATING the trouble found in controlling the 
A noise and disorder occurring during the intermissions 
and the noon hour, I offer this suggestion hoping it 
may be of help to some one. It is neither wise nor right to 
expect absolute quiet of primary children during the rest 
periods. They should have a certain amount of freedom 
and some recreation should be furnished them that will 
prevent abuse of this freedom. 

The providing of picture scrap-books has been found to 
furnish a quiet, delightful and beneficial amusement for 
them. Tell the children what you purpose doing and solicit 
them for cards, pictures, etc., to put in the books. ‘Their 
interest will be at once aroused ard the books will be doubly 
dear to them because of their contributions. 

An old geography makes a very sizable book, but those 
made of cloth are preferable because of their durability. 
One needs several books, six or eight at least, to begin with 
and then add one occasionally as the need seems to demand. 

‘The children may sit four or five in a seat and the enjoy- 
ment they will derive from the books is indeed a delight to 
observe. ‘They seem never to tire of looking them over and 
talking about the pictures. 

The children readily understand why the talking mus¢ be 
in a low tone and the moving about be done softly, and the 
teacher will, I believe, experience no trouble along this line. 

The use of this scrap-book teaches the loving, careful, 
handling of books and if the pictures are of true artistic 
selection, it creates a love for the good in art —. and why 
should not the best in this line be placed before the chil- 
dren? The world is full of pictures — good, inspiring pic- 
tures and it will surely not be too difficult to get sample 
of at least a few of the best the painters have given us. At 
any rate, let the pictures used have some meaning and not 
be put in simply to fill up space. 

Another argument for the scrap-book is that after a short 
time but little of the teacher’s supervision is necessary and 
this leaves the rest periods comparatively free for the prepar- 
tion of work. 
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Teaching Politeness 


ANNA CHASE DAVIs 


AM sure that it is as much a teacher’s duty to see that 
| her children are polite to their own teachers and other 

teachers in the building and to each other, as to be 
anxious that they should make just so much progress in their 
lessons. ‘This can be accomplished little by little and very 
soon the parents become interested and the whole appear- 
ance of the school is changed. 

To teach the boys t» lit their hats, not only to me, but to 
the other teachers, I had one of the boys get his hat and 
one of the little girls get hers, then start in different direc- 
tions and walk around the school-room. When they met 
the boy lifted his hat, the girl bowed and said, “ How do 
you do?” This interested them very much and they were 
all eager to try it. 

Then I told them the story of the boy who stole the nest 
of sparrows and put it in his hat. When he met a friend he 
could not lift his hat to bow to him. ‘Finally some one took 
it off and out flew the sparrows. ‘“ Now if any one of my 
boys does not take off his hat,” I said, “I shall think he 
has spa rows ia it.” 

The next day most of them were eager to take off their 
hats. If any one did not I simply said “ Sparrows,” and the 
hat came off. The older boys soon became interested and 
no matter where I met them or what they were doing they 
always lifted their hats. It soon became a habit, and if they 
had not learned it in school they never would, as they had 
no good home influences. ‘Some boys that I had when I 
began to teach are now as tall asl am. They always bow 
politely and seem glad to do it. 


Latona and the Frogs* 


M. HELEN BECKWITH 


ATONA had two dear little babies. 
L One of them was Apollo. 

Diana was the name of the girl baby. 
Their mother loved them very much. 
She was very happy in her pretty home. 
She lived on Mount Olympus. 

But one day she had a quarrel. 

This was with Juno. 

Juno was the queen in this fair land. 
Why did they quarrel? I do not know. 
But Juno said, “Take your twin babies. 
“Go down to earth and live. 

“ You can stay here no longer.”’ 

So she came down to earth. 

She was in great trouble for she had no food. 
She went from house to house. 

“ Please give me a little food,” she said. 
But no one gave her any. 

How hot and tired she was. 

At last she saw a pretty little lake. 

Tall trees grew on the banks. 

The grass was soft and green. 

The water was cool and clear. 

“ Now I can get a drink,” she thought. 
“« This is a nice place to rest. 

“The babies can sleep on the grass.” 
So she came near to it. 

Some boys were on the bank. 

They were getting willow sticks. 

They made baskets of them. 

They saw Latona and the babies. 

“We will have some fun,” they said. 

“ Let us chase her with the sticks.” 
Then they ran after her. 

“ Please go away,’’ Latona said. 

“J want to get some water to drink. 

““T am so tired. 

“The babies want some water, too. 


*Copyrighted, 1895, by Epucationat Pusiisuinc Co. 
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“« See them hoid out the little hands.”’ 
But the rude boys laughed. 

They ran down to the water. 

They waded in with their bare feet. 
They made the water muddy. 

Then they called. 

“Come and drink. Come and drink.” 
Latona tried to go around the lake. 
They went too, calling out to her. 
‘Come and drink. Come and drink.” 
At last Latona put the babies on the grass. 
She looked up at the clear blue sky. 
“Oh Jupiter, help me,” she cried. 
‘See these rude boys. 

** Let them stay in the water always.” 
Jupiter heard her. 

What do you think he did? 

He made them into frogs. 

Their green coats turned into skin. 

So did their white vests. 

They grew smaller and smaller. 

They could only say one thing. 

“Come and drink. Come and drink.” 
They say that to this day. 

They live in muddy water. 

They call in a hoarse voice, 

“Come and drink. Come and drink.” 
But no one wants to drink out of a frog pond. 


(This is a myth pure and simple and does not hold any special moral 
lesson to bring it into the department of ethics. And while it, is hoped 
that teachers will not warn the children that they may all be turned into 
frogs if they are not kind and helpful to people, yet there is an opportuity 
to make the little boys with frog-stoning proclivities understand that this 
amusing little myth offers no reasons for a continued attack on frogs, even 
if they once were punished by the gods. The myth, handled skilfully can 
easily be made a medium for teaching kindness to every creature on 
earth.— ED.) 


Written Work in the Lower Grades 
as Related to Literature 


and Science 


(This paper was written by Lida B. McMurry of State Normal 
University of Illinois and read before a Teacher’s association in that 
state.— Ep.) 


ITHIN the last few years much has been said in 
VV. regard to the teaching of the really interesting 
studies of literature and science, in the lower 
grades — none too much, surely—but there are other 
studies which deal more with form, and these of necessity 
must be taught, also. It is not worth our while to see how 
some of the life and spirit of these thought studies may be 
infused into the more formal ones making them less conven- 
tional and more interesting. 

We shall speak of but one phase of this formal work, ziz., 
the expression by drawing and writing of the thought to 
which the children have given oral expression in the science 
and literature recitations. Let us see if there is any natural 
highway from the latter to the former. 

All children on entering school give oral expression to 
their thoughts in language more or less correct. 

Nearly all children under school age— from two years 
upward — who have been fortunate enough to find within 
their reach pencil and paper, have spent many happy hours 
covering the blank pages with, what seems to us at first to 
be meaningless scrawls. To the children, however, these 
are significant. 

Watch the movements of the children as they work for the 
first time on the blackboard. How ample and easy in many 
cases! Is there not a hint for us, as teachers, in this free 
movement? Whom shall we blame for the stiff, angular, 
cramped board work we so often see? 

This method of expression through drawings is not denied 
even the poorest. The window covered with frost, steam, 
or dust with the finger as crayon, answers the purpose 
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Every natural child, earlier or later, finds some way ‘of 
expressing himself through drawings and mimic writing. 
Pestalozzi says “A taste for drawing invariably manifests 
itself in the child without any assistance from art,’’ and 
Rousseau says, “ All children, being natural imitators, try to 
draw.” 

As the children grow older their ideas of form become 
more definite and by the time they enter school, their draw- 
ings quite often need no labels. These early pictures of the 
children are, we believe, largely copied by them, though 
unconsciously, from pictures they have seen and not directly 
from objects. 

In most cases children realize that the copies which they 
make of pictures represent real objects. A child who has 
seen only a small picture of a ship, recognizes at once the 
huge vessel which he sees for the first time and calls it a 
ship manifesting no surprise at its great size. A child who 
had only seen a very small picture of an ibex, recognized 
the animal as such, on seeing it for the first time in a 
managerie. 

Beside scribbling and drawing, many children, before 
entering school, copy printed capital letters where they find 
them in very large type, asking the names of the queer look- 
ing characters. They choose these no doubt on account of 
their size, prominence and simplicity of form —many con- 
sisting of straight lines only. . 


~ 





From the foregoing we see that the child on entering 
school has the following foundation on which to base his 
symbolic expression of thought :— 

(a) Oral expression. 

(4) Capacity to draw, mostly from pictures. 

(c) Frequently great freedom of.movement in drawing. 

(2) A liking for this method of expression. 

(¢) Recognition of script as an expression of thought. 

(7) A desire to express himself through the medium of 
script. 

(g) An acquaintance with many of the curves and straight 


‘lines used in writing, through the free-hand drawing. 


Now according to our proposition, the live teacher will 
pick up the loose threads of knowledge and experience 
which the child brings to school with him and proceed to 
weave them into the fabric of his education so that his home 
life and school life are one, not two distinct and separate 
things. This plan of teaching requires more thought, labor 
and time and often mistakes are made but these are in the 
direction of a better method of teaching. 

As soon as the children enter school the teacher devotes 
one period of perhaps twenty minutes each day to nature 
study, skilfully leading the children to make discoveries for 
themselves. They visit the animals and plants in their 
homes, and see how they conduct themselves, there learning 
many a secret never guessed before. 
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But the animals and plants are not strangers to the chil- 
dren. They are old friends with whom they are very glad 
to be on more intimate terms. 

Another period each day is devoted to telling the children 
such stories as she feels are best suited to develop them 
morally and intellectually. The children learn the stories 
from her, and repeat them to her, coming into full possession 
of each one. Here too the children are at home for they 
are natural lovers of stories. 

After the children have become familiar with a portion of 
a story, ¢.g. “The Old Woman and Her Pig,” the teacher, 
at another recitation period, called perhaps “ Written Lan- 
guage,”’ tells them that they may tell the part of the story 
learned on the board. (The board is preferred to paper, as 
it affords room for freer fuller motions.) The children, 
quite likely will not know how to begin, so the teacher 
might say, “Now what are we to tell at the board?” 
“An old woman was sweeping and she found a dime,” 
answer the children. ‘“ Let us see what we must have in 
our picture — what frs¢?”” “An old woman.” ‘“ You may 
make her picture’’ says the teacher. (Children draw.) 
“What has she in her hand?” asks the teacher. “A 
broom,” is the reply. “You may put a broom into her 
hand.” (Children draw.) ‘What happened while she was 
sweeping?’’ queries the teacher. “She found a dime.” 
“Where was the dime?” “On the floor.” ‘You may, on 
the board, picture the dime on the floor.”” (Children draw 
the dime.) “Now you may tell me what your picture says.” 
The children reply, “ An old woman was sweeping and she 
found a dime.” 

The only new idea in this drawing is that of the relation 
of one picture to another. Previous to this, their pictures, 
in most cases, have been of isolated objects. This new 
element, connecting a number of pictures in such a way as 
to tell a story, adds interest to the work, and after a few 
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lessons the children need no suggestions from the teacher to 
lead them to picture their stories. 

They do, however, after their timidity has entirely worn 
off, need to be encouraged to correct their pictures by com- 
paring them with an object corresponding to the one repre- 
sented, ¢.g. the old woman’s arms are attached to her neck by 
one child. By calling his attention to the place where the 
arms of one of his classmates are attached, he corrects his 
erroneous picture and will never make a like mistake again. 
The dime is made as large as the brush of the broom, by 
another child. A broom and a dime are placed side by 
side that he may realize their difference in size and correct 
his picture accordingly. . The children grow more and more 
thoughtful and observant in this exercise and try to make 
their pictures speak the truth. 

All the time that this drawing is being done the children 
are encouraged to make their lines with a free large motion. 

The first few weeks ate spent in drawing —no writing. 
Pestalozzi said “ In endeavoring to teach writing I found I 
must begin by teaching drawing.” 

When the children can make the pictures fairly well the 
writing may be introduced as follows :— The children at the 
beginning of the class hour draw their pictures as usual. It 
may be the picture of a cow, taken from the nature study. 
After the pictures are made the teacher writes the word cow 
beside one of them. The children recognize the word at 
once, having learned its mame in the reading class, but they 
do not know how to write it for writing is not taught in the 
reading recitation. Each child is eager to put the word cow 
beside his picture cow. 

Before they attempt this new piece of work, the teacher 
writes the word on the board slowly, in a bold, plain hand, 
the children watching closely to see how it is done. She 
does this several times perhaps, then the children write it. 


(Continued in next number) 
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A Plea for Voice Training 
May R. ATWATER New Ilaven Conn. 


«“ “THERE is a wonderfully subtle power in a sweet, strong 
T voice,” says Alice Freeman Palmer, and surely we all 
agree with her. Furthermore she goes on to say that 
the public schools of our land are largely responsible for 
what is known as the “ American voice,” and we are not so 
ready to admit the truth of the latter statement. Still, I 
wonder how many of us can say that we are doing all that 
we can for our children’s voices? 

Much is heard concerning the harmonious development 
of the whole being. The child is led to think logically, to 
express himself in pure English, to stand in the most 
approved Delsartean attitude during his recitation, and 
then,— nasal or gutteral or husky, and sometimes a combi- 
ation cf all three is the tone he uses. 

These things ought not so to be. 

In teaching writing, how long we have to work with the 
little hand that will persists in grasping the pen so tightly. 
An easy relaxed condition of the hand must be obtained or 
the fingers will cramp and tire so quickly. What is true of 
one set of muscles is equally true of another, except that the 
vocal organs, being more delicate in construction, are more 
easily tired. This being true, would it not seem reasonable 
that we should give them a reasonable amount of care? 

A few simple talks about the throat and vocal organs will 
show the child why we need to practise voice exercises, and 
steady unremitting work, a few minutes each day will accom- 
plish wonders. Irregular voice work is so much wasted time, 

One cf the troubles which we often meet is that of the so- 
called “throaty” voice. The words seem to be smothered. 
and can be heard but a short distance. For placing the 
voice well forward, let the children sing the scale with the 
syllable moo. It is best to exhaust the breath on each note, 

Then let the little folks call for mamma by singing the 
scale with md. See that the mouth is opened widely and 
the vowel sung very softly. The sounds 6 and @ with any 
lip consonant may be used very effectively. Insist that the 
mouth be well opened, for it often happens -that when chil- 
dren have acquired the habit of opening their mouths 
properly, the voice will take care of itself. And just here 
we will speak of trouble number two, which is that of stiff, 
unbending lips. To give the desired flexibility try in 
concert 4a, Xi, 2, 4, 06. Call it a game, and all will readily 
join in trying to see who can say it the most rapidly. Insist 
on an exaggerated position of the mouth for each vowel 
sound, and don’t be afraid of making faces before your 
children. Join in with them and they will think it great 
fun. AA, goo, what the baby says, is good for lip movement. 

There is no quality of more importance in the speaking 
voice than that of resonance, and none more seldom heard. 
Let the little folks place a thumb and finger on each side of 
their noses at the bridge, while they softly sing the scale 
with ding dong. Sing slowly, prolonging the mg sound, and 
they will feel the vibration of the membrane. The scale 
with any syllable ending in zg is helpful in developing 
resonance and overcoming the nasal tone. - 

Often a poor tone is caused by self consciousness, and 
concert exercises are especially good in such cases. To in- 
troduce a variety of inflection let the children repeat after 
you, a line at a time, some poem with strong emphasis. 
This exercise will come in well asa rest between recitations, 
or while you are passing material for seat work. The story 
of the quarrelsome kittens is an excellent example of what I 
mean. One can put any amount of force into, 


«<«T will have that mouse’ 
Said the older son, 
* You won’t have that mouse’ 
Said the little one.” 


Then when the two kittens creep in “as quiet as mice,” 
how quickly the little voices soften, and pity comes into 
their tones as they imitate with feeling the change in your 
own voice, and tell how they were 


“ All wet with the snow 
And as culd as ice.” 
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But the teacher must be very thoroughly in sympathy with 
the poem and the children in order to get the best results. 
There are many poems of this class, not worthy to be mem- 
orized by the children, but very helpful occasionally in 
bringing out good tones and inflections. The selections 
which are to be learned and remembered must be ap- 
proached in quite another way. 

Teachers, don’t say that you have not time for all this. 
Three minutes a day, or five if you can spare them, will do 
so much. 

There is one thing more, most potent of all in influencing — 
the children’s voices. I wonder of how many of us it could 
be said as of Cordelia,— 


“ Her voice was ever soft, 
Gentle and low; an excellent thing in woman.” 


Both Sides of it 


(The following extract from the private letter of a con- 
tributor is given here for its frank suggestion of the cause of 
some “blue days ” in school.— Ep.) 


““O what did you used to do, when mischief reigned in a room, you had 
a headache, and you felt horribly cross? 

My Ruth and I together have made the d/wes¢ kind of a day. After it 
was over, I said: 

“Come here, Ruth.” 

She came like a culprit. I pulled her down on my lap and looked at 
her. 

“« Have you had a happy morning? ” 

“No.” 

“ Do you think 7 have?” 

“ No.” : 

“ Why not?” 

“T didn’t ¢ry to help.” 

“ You haven’t loved me to-day then?” 

“No—yes I have—only” (a hug and two kisses) “I haven’t 
showed it any.” 

“ O, that was exactly what ailed her teacher, I suppose. She hadn’t 
‘showed it any’ either, tho’ no one took er to task for it as she did 
poor Ruth.” 


Miss Ames’s Language Lesson 


C. J. R. 
(For Third Grade Classes) 


es Sieaeer you were on the train at B , and expec- 





ted to reach home at 6:30 tonight. Some accident 

has occurred which prevents your reaching home 
until to-morrow morning. How can you let your parents 
know of your delay, and of your expected arrival in the 
morning on the eight ojclock train?” 

This was Miss Ames’s first question to her language class. 

I looked around the room; every child was interested, 
and soon two or three hands came up. 

“Well, John?” 

“I'd send a telegram,” said John. 

The others looked their approval. Then Miss Ames pro- 
ceeded to tell them the meaning of the words. telegraph and 
telegram. By a few questions, she led them to see that a 
message must be short, as one can send but ten words for 
twenty-five cents. She, of course, explained that there is 
no charge for the heading or signature. Then she showed 
the children the usual blank upon which the telegram is 
written. . 

“Let me see how many can tell me how to write a tele- 
gram to your mother from B , dated May 15, 1893, 
telling her that there has been an accident to the train, but 
that you are safe, and will arrive at 8 o’clock to-morrow 
morning.” 

The proper heading was suggested. The various forms 
of salutation were presented, until Miss Ames saw that none 
knew that the name and address comes next. Accordingly, 
she wrote. 

To Mrs. James Scott, 

14 Green St., Fairbury, N. Y. 

“How much will that we have written cost us?’’ she 
asked. 

“ Nothing,” said Tom. 

“What shall we write next?” The children studied a 
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minute or two, and Jessie, who thought she had solved the 
problem, said : 

“An accident had occurred at B 

. Will be home at eight o’clock to-morrow morning.” 
Ames wrote as the child dictated. 

“Since a telegram costs twenty-five cents for ten words and 
two cents for each additional word, how much will this cost 
us, Mary?” “Thirty-nine cents,” said the child. 

“This, then, is too expensive. Can we omit anything?” 

“I don’t see any use of saying at ‘B ,’ when we have 
the name of the place in the heading,” said a business-like 
looking little fellow in the corner. Other suggestions fol- 
lowed, and at last Miss Ames had the following written on 
the board : 


We are safe. 
Miss 








B Fe 
May 15, 1893. 





To Mrs. James Scott, 
14 Green St., Fairbury, N. Y. 
Accident has occurred. All safe. Arrive at eight to-morrow morning. 


Mary Scott. 

On one of the side boards, I noticed the following : 

“You have an appointment to meet a friend to-day at 18 
Van Huyson St., Syracuse. Write a telegram saying that 
you are ill, and cannot go, but you will try to meet him 
to-morrow.” 

The children’s attention was now called to this, and here 
are some of the results which I took down in my note-book : 


. Fairbury, N. Y. 
May 15, 1893. 
To Mrs. H. W. Frankland, 
18 Van Huyson St, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Am ill; meet you to-morrow. — 
Alice Hubbard. 


Fairbury, N Y. 
May 15, 1893. 
To Mrs. James Scott, 
18 Van Huyson St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Sickness prevents my meeting you. Meet you to-morrow. 
Walter Raymond. 


Fairbury, N. Y. 


May 15, 1893. 
To Mr. John Brown, 
18 Van Huyson St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Delayed by sickness. Meet you to-morrow. 
Claude Jenkins. 


This work occupied just thirty minutes, and there was no 
child who was not intensely interested during the whole time. 


The Difference 


A friend of mine asked a little girl, six years old, what 
she really thought about grown-up people, and what were 
the differences between older people and young people ; and 
as the child spoke, this friend wrote down exactly what she 
said, without any change of words or suggestions from her 
of any kind. 


“In the first place,” said the child, “they are bigger; and they don’t 
like sweets — not very often; and next they don't like to climb trees; 
and next they don’t like to ride donkeysso much, because they like to do 
other things. They like to write books, and they like to go to meetings, 
and also they don’t like to be always with children for it takes them 
from doing these things. Another difference is, they don’t like to pretend 
because they want to know what is rea/ly going to happen. I have 
seen them get angry, so I know they are not always good. Sometimes 
they tell children to do what is not right; they tell us not to ride on 
donkeys because they might get kicked, but the children don’t mind 
that, they rather like it. They are a great deal older; some are twice as 
old as others. You must be twenty-one to be grown up, and after that 
you keep on being so. Here’s a way in which they are both exactly 
opposite to each other. Grown people think that children are naughty 
and children think that grown-up people are naughty. There’s another 
difference: they know how to swim — that is, some do, but some 
children do. They live for money; some, not all, spend it for useful 
things, which children think are not useful because they don’t like them; 
therefore they think the money is wasted. Some live to give them away, 
and there’s one person I know that nearly almost lives for children, and 
that is grandma. I don’t think there would be another one like 
grandma. They have long dresses and trousers. They generally, that 
is, sometimes, care more for their friends than for children, but this 
pariicular person that I am talking about.doesn’t. They do their hair 
differently; they screw it up, but men have it cut short but “ey have 
beards. Some grown ups are nice, and some children; but this particu- 
lar person, grandma, is nicer than any child. I really can’t explain any 
more 


— Lady Henry Somerset 
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What the Pews Think 


BETH 


NE more day’s work was over. Good night had been 
0 said, the hum of voices, the rattling of slates and the 
shuffling of feet had changed to a dead silence, and 
while I lingered to put my desk in order and arrange my 
to-morrow’s plans, I glanced at the vacant desks before me 
and almost wished they had the power of speech that they 
might make known to me the opinion their daily occupants 
had of school life in its various phases. 

It has been said that truth is so broad, it must be seen 
from various angles. And realizing that children are the 
teacher’s severest critics, it is sometimes valuable to know 
their views. While musing thus I heard voices near the 
open window and listened intently for a moment. I recog- 
nized the shrill tones of Tommy Russell in close conversa- 
tion with an elderly gentleman, who seemed very much 
interested in the little fellow’s ideas. This was the drift of 
their conversation : 

“ Well Tommy, how do you like school by this time?” 

“Oh, pretty well, only I don’t have ’nuff time to play.” 

“ How long have you been going to school?” 

“Ever since last September, and teacher says ’f I study 
hard ’nuff I’ll be in the Reader class some day. I'd play 
hooky if that truant of’cer wasn’t allus bobbin’ up just when 
you think you're going to have a jolly good time. But if 
you’r absent you have a black mark put after your name and 
when you get two black marks she sends a note to your pa; 
and when pa gets a note from teacher ””— 

“ What do you learn at school, Tommy?” 

“OQ, we learn to read, ’n write, ’n spell, ’n do numbers. 
I don’t like to read, ‘cos we have to say —‘ The —cat — 
ran. The —cat—caught—a—rat.’ I knowed that a 
long time ago, but I can't spell all the words yet, and I can’t 
go in the first reader till I know a Aundred words and can 
read and spell every lesson on the chart. 

In number work we all have to stand up around a long 
table and the teacher gives us some tooth-picks and we have 
to tell her how many we have and then we give some of them 
back to her and tell her how many are left. Then we play 
they are candy, or pencils, or somethin’ else and make 
stories about ’em. Stories in school don’t mean lies, —it 
means problems. And when teacher asked me to makea 
story — I said if I had a dozen and a half of eggs and eat a 
dozen, I would have six left. She said ‘ No, Tommy that’s 
too hard for little folks, I want a story about ten.’ Fred 
White counts on his fingers ’cos when teacher asked him to 
take 3 apples from six apples he said he only had five 
fingers. And Bessie Jones makes marks on her slate and 
tries to count ’em and cries because she can’t get ’em right. 
Girls never could do numbers nohow. 

And, just to think we’re not ‘lowed to whisper, ’cos if we 
do and she catches us we have to stay in at recess ; or if we 
whisper twice we have to stay after school, and the next 
time we do it we get punished.’ But Bill Owens — Ae.can 
whisper as much as he wants to cos Ais pa’s a member of 
the Board. ‘Then we have to tell all about George Washing- 
ton who come over here to America and licked the Indians 
and set up shop for himself, and Christ'fer Clumbus, — the 
man that chopped down his father’s cherry tree and didn’t 
tell a lie about it; they ‘lected him pres’dent. And when 
teacher asked us who the wisest man that ever lived was, 
Eddy Green said — Civeland. We learned a song to sing 
Christmas day about “Glory to God in the highest, peace 
quilts for man.” 

I did not wait to hear any more but gathered my books 
and started for home feeling that I had gained several 
points from the little fellow’s homily on school that might 
prove beneficial to me in my work in the future. 


“Oh, full are the hands of October ; 
Dear, bright merry month of the Fall, 

You cheerily gather your treasures, 

And graciously give them to all.” 












Nature Study II 


Seeing and Telling 
Cuar_es B. Scott State Normal School Oswego N.Y. 


E have dwelt in the past on the importance of 
interesting the child and of cultivating his sym- 


pathy and love for nature, and on the value of 
nature study as a means of developing the higher nature 
of the child, esthetic, ethical, and spiritual. 

This year, without forgetting or overlooking this higher 
side, we want to consider the relations of nature study to 
the regular school work. Whatever its higher value, it can- 
not gain or keep a place in the average school, with the 
average school board or school officers, unless it can be 
shown to be helpful in the common branches, “ the essen- 
tials,” reading, writing, arithmetic, geography and drawing. 

What is the effect of nature study on other school work? 
The principal of the largest school in St. Paul wrote me 
over a year ago: “I have tried to encourage and direct, 
and have observed the effect of nature study in school for 
the last four years, and can truly say that I never before 
realized the possibilities of teaching. The experience has 
been a revelation to me.” 

I have been told by hundreds of principals and teachers 
that the nature study had greatly improved the work in 
language and drawing, a statement confirmed by my own 
experience in the high school and elementary schools, and 
by considerable observation and study of the language work 
and drawing in school systems in several states. 

You ask why and how. Allow me to quote from a few of 
the ninety-five reports from principals and teachers, lying 
before me. Among other questions, the following were 
asked and answered: ‘Has nature study helped or im- 
proved the work in language? How? Why?” “Has 
nature study helped or improved the work in drawing? 
How? Why?” 

“Yes. By giving us a subject for conversation in which 
all or most are interested. A child who has made a discov- 
ery is happy, and wishes to tell about it. When he is eager 
to tell, he tries to tell clearly.” (From a first grade 
teacher.) 

“Yes. When children are interested they tell freely and 
naturally. It has given them a larger vocabulary. Chil- 
dren give more correct representation in drawing, because 
they have learned to use their eyes.” (From a first grade 
teacher. ) 

‘“‘ Nature work has done more to teach the children good, 
correct expression than any other work. The children must 
be careful, truthful and accurate in their statements. It has 
taught the children to observe more carefully, and to tell 
(in words and drawing) the truth of what they have seen.” 
(From a teacher of first grade children.) 

“Yes, because they learn to express in their own language 
what they have seen, and there can be nothing stereotyped 
about it.” (From a third grade teacher.) 

‘1 know that it has (helped the language.) Each child 
has his flower, or whatever it may be, and tells something 
about it in the best way he can. After a summing up of all 
that has been told, each child writes what he knows about 
the object studied. Later he reads his paper and corrects 
any errors in language and spelling. By expressing orally 
and in writing, and correcting his mistakes, he learns to use 
good language.” (From a third grade teacher.) 

The fear has been expressed by many that where much 
time is given to nature study and kindred subjects, “ the 
essentials’”’ must suffer. Col. Parker, Supt. Lane of 
Chicago, Supt. Jones of Cleveland, Dr. Rice of Zhe Forum, 
and a host of others widely familiar with American schools, 
maintain that genuine nature study, personal observations 
by the pupil, always improves and benefits other school 
studies, and particularly the expressive studies. 
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Granting, then, that seeing should precede telling, tnat 
the children in our primary grades must gain nearly all of 
their ideas through their senses, that there must be impres- 
sion as a basis for expression, you ask the practical question, 
“‘ How can we make nature study most helpful in our work 
in language and drawing?” 

First, interest the children. I know you have heard that 
before; you will hear it again— often. Whatever the 
object of your nature study, or any other work, with children 
interested your object is half attained, the battle is half won. 


Individuality 


Second, genuine expression, whatever its form, must be 
individual. Mere class work is imitation or repetition, not 
expression. 

Lead zach child to see and think for himself; then he 
will have something to express, and will not merely repeat 
what he has heard. Discourage in every way mere appro- 
priation from others. It is a species of stealing, and chil- 
dren can be taught to consider it dishonorable. : 

Encourag@gthe personal pronoun in the description. The 
expression is much more apt to .be individual when it. is 
personal. The child who tells about “my” leaf or flower 
or stone, or about what “I” did and saw and thought is 
almost certain to tell his own observations in his own way. 

Do not accustom the pupils too much to the pumping 
process, or lead them to always depend on questions to. 
draw them out. This weakens the pupils. Questions, clear, 
definite, logical, are necessary at first. They make the 
observations orderly and definite. If placed on the board, 
the pupils have time to think about them, to observe and 
answer more carefully. But the pupils are apt to see only 
enough to answer the questions. Naturally they all tell 
about or express the same things. 

The more children can be led and taught to see and think 
with few questions, the more they will have to tell, and the 
more their powers of observation and expression will be 
developed. In the two or three best recitations— clearest 
and most definite and orderly —I have ever heard — one 
in a second grade room — the teacher did not ask half a 
dozen questions during the half hour that the lesson 
continued. 

Respect the pupil’s individuality in observation. No two 
persons ever see exactly the same thing. What they see 
depends largely on what they already have in their mind. 
If your pupils see somewhat differently from you, do not 
assume at once that they are wrong. Both may be right. 
You may be wrong. If there is a dispute about the facts — 
this is the opportunity for arousing interest and stimulating 
the spirit of investigation — let the pupils settle it by going 
to nature. Do not decide it for them. 

Respect their individuality in expression. Let them 
express in their own way, use the words most expressive to 
them. Your “grown up” language oftentimes does not 
express their ideas. If you insist on their telling in your 
language, you deaden their power of expression and dis- 
courage them. Overlook little errors. 

Remember, too, that language, and particularly written 
language, is a somewhat “ grown up” method of expression. 
Other methods of expression are often more natural. Many 
a child full of ideas appears dull merely because he cannot 
express in words. Let him use gestures, or tell it with hand 
or chalk or pencil, and the ideas come out. 

Develop individuality in expression. See in how many 
ways the children can tell about what they have seen. If a 
fact is told in a certain way, and this is repeated once or 
twice, most of the children will tell it in about the same 
words and the language work will show that stereotyped 
sameness which proves that it is not genuine expression. 
Have the pupils draw objects in different positions or from 
different sides. This lessens the tendency to copy or 
imitate the drawings of others, and copying is not 
expression. 

The great essential, then, in expression is individuality. 
If it is not individual, it is not genuine expression, but 
largely imitation. Other essentials will be discussed in later 
papers. 
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Work for October 


Reference to the Course of Study — published as a sup- 
plement to the September number — will show the topics 
for this month: Dissemination of seeds, falling and colors 
of leaves and flowers, seed-cases and fruits, in the plant 
study; in the animal study, snails, spiders, crayfish, and 
galls and leaf-mineas ; in the mineral study, soil-making, the 
work of water in eroding the earth’s surface, and the collec- 
tion of rocks for future work. 


Fall Seed Study 


The central thought during October and November is 
preparation for winter. The summer work of the plant — 
the beautifying of the world, the forming of root and stem, 
leaves and flowers—is done. Winter is coming. Even 
though the plant seems to die, something in it must live on 
and on for the new and better life next spring. Every part 
of the plant co-operates in the formation of this something 
—the plant’s soul — the seed. 

How essential it is that the child get this thought from 

- the plant, not merely from the teacher. The fall seed study 
should be preceded by a study of a whole plant, and of the 
work of each part in the formation of the seed. Then the 
seed is a link inachain. Otherwise it is— only a seed. 

Suggestions for fall plant and seed study will be found in 
Primary Epucation for September, October, and November, 
1894, and for fruit study in the November number. 

The study of seeds can be best carried on, or at least 
begun, out of doors, along the roadside, or in the nearest 
lot overgrown with weeds. If you cannot have a regular 
field lesson, set the children at work investigating some of 
the topics suggested below. 

How are seeds formed ? 

Have each child make a list of the plants he can find 
which show that seeds are formed from flowers. The older 
children can try to see what part of the flower (pistil) 
develops into the seed-box and endeavor to learn what 
becomes of the other parts of the flower (calyx, corolla and 
stamens) as the seed develops. For this topic the follow- 
ing plants are good: Evening primrose, shepherd’s purse, 
or other mustards, mallow, toad-flax (or butter and eggs) 
buttercup, and clover. 

How do seeds get out from the seed-box ? 

Let the children investigate ; do not tell them. 

In the plantain a cap or lid comes off from the seed-box. 
In the mullein the seed vessel separates into two parts, and 
each of these splits open along the inner side. In the mus- 
tard two parts or valves fall off and leave a partition, to 
which the seeds are fastened. In the evening primrose the 
seed-box splits into four parts or valves. In the milkweed 
the seed-box opens along one side. Study other forms of 
opening. All plants of the same kind open in the same 

* way; all at the right time — not before. 

How are seeds disseminated ? 

By hairy sails, as in dandelion, aster, golden-rod, milk- 
weed, thistle. 

By wings, as in maple, linden, dock. , 

By hooked spines, as in burdock. 

By barbed spines (study with magnifying glass) as in 
stick-tight. 

By springs, as in touch-me-not. 

By the wind, as in many light seeds. 

By water, as in cocoanut and other seeds with thick or 
water-tight coverings. 

By fleshy, often bright-colored parts, which attract birds 
and other animals, as in fruits. 

How are seeds protected? 

Until they are ripe, by hard, thick, woody, often unpleas- 
ant tasting or spiny burrs or other covering, as in chestnut 
(a beautiful illustration of protection), horse-chestnut, wal- 
nut, and in green fruits. 

After they are ripe, by hard, indigestible coat, as in nuts, 
py neutral colors resembling the soil, and by fleshy parts. 

Before dropping the subject, it will be well to open one 
vr two kinds of seeds and let the children see the young 
plant and its store of food. The seed will then mean more. 
Preserve the seeds for spring study. 
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The seeds furnish excellent material for clear descriptions 
and exact drawings. Most seeds are so simple in outline 
that any child can draw them truthfully. 


Falling and Colors of Leaves * 


“October is the month of painted leaves. Their rich 
glow now flashes round the world. As fruits and leaves and 
the day itself acquire a bright tint just before they fall, so 
the year near its setting. October is its sunset sky, Novem- 
ber, the later twilight.” (Henry D. Thoreau, “ Excursions.”’) 

Our best literature abounds in tributes to autumn. 
Autumn tints and autumn fruits have ever appealed to artist 
and poet, and the child and the poet are near akin in their 
love of beauty and nearness to nature. 

No more beautiful study can be desired than autumn 
leaves, beauty of color, beauty of use. 

Their summer work is done. The tree no longer needs 
them to breathe and throw out water and make food. How 
beautiful is their leave-taking. They clothe their old mother 
with all the hues of sunset. Then quietly, contentedly, they 
slip away. Good Mother Nature knows what a burden to 
the tree they would be, how they would catch the winter 
wind and hold the snow. They have other work to do. 
They drop down — to die? Oh, no! To cover seeds and 
plants from the winter’s cold. To nestle quietly through 
the months until in the spring and summer, water and air, 
the two great workers of the world, with their humble 
helpers, the worms, turn them into food, from which other 
plants make new leaves and flowers. Busy, busy leaves! 
Resting, yet always working, always helping ! 

Let the children revel among the leaves. Get them to 
collect and press the most beautiful and decorate their 
rooms. Dwell on their beauty of color and form and use. 

It matters little. whether the children can draw and 
describe them exactly. It matters much whether they love 
them and appreciate the beauty with which God has sur- 
rounded them, understand better the significance of this 
season of —death? No, of transition, preparation for rest, 
and for other work. 

I have tried to give you the point of view, the vantage 
ground, from which you and your children can see so much 
in leaves. Our literature is full of beautiful thoughts about 
autumn. Give them to your children. They will under- 
stand more than you think. Much for the children can be 
found in the following : 


“ Autumn” (the earlier poem.) Longfellow. 
“The Third of November.” Aryant. 

“The Gladness of Nature.” Bryant. 

“For an Autumn Festival.” Whittier. 

“ Lines for an Agricultural Exhibition.” Whither. 
“ Kitten and the Falling Leaves.” Wordsworth. 


“The Anxious Leaf.” A. W. Beecher. 
“ How the Leaves Came Down.” Susan Coolidge. 


The last two are published in “ Little Flower Folks” 
(Educational Publishing Co., Boston), and in “ Classic 
Stories for Little Ones” (Public School Publishing Co., 
Bloomington, Ill.), both excellent books for supplementary 
reading. 

“« Why the Leaves Change Their Color.” 
Folks.” 

“ Friends.” S. G. Warner, “ Classic Stories.” 

“ Essay on Autumnal Tints,” in Zhoreau’s “ Excursions.” 

“ Down to Sleep.” Helen Hunt Jackson. 


“ Littl Flower 


Down to Sleep 


I never knew before what beds, 

Fragrant to smell and soft to touch, 

The forest sifts and shapes and spreads ; 

I never knew before how much 

Of human sound there is in such 

Low tones as through the forest sweep 
When all wild things lie “down to sleep.” 


-~ H. HH. 
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O’er the distant landscape 
Hangs a deep-blue haze, 

Heralding the presence 
Of October days ; 

While in field and meadow, 
Asters, rich in hue, 

Vie with modest gentian 
In soft tints of blue. 


Gilding all with beauty, 
Golden sunbeams fall; 

Vault of purest azure 
Arches over all. 

Gold and blue are mingled, 
Turn me where I may; 
All the world’s a symphony 
In blue and gold to-day. 


— Isabel H. Fitz in Every Other Sunday 





Common Sense Hygiene 


For the Babies 
I. 
E. D. K. 

VERY primary teacher will feel the need of doing 
E something for the health and bodies of the little chil- 
dren. Many of them come from poor, ill-cared for 
homes, and are themselves a contrast to everything that is 

pure, hygienic or attractive. 

They have never heard of the welfare of the body any 
more than the welfare of the soul, save the omnipresent 
command, “Go wash your face,” or “Keep your dress 
clean.” 

Whether or not children naturally enjoy dirt and deprav- 
ity, is not now the question ; neither does it enter into this 
present consideration of school-room hygiene whether they 
are stronger in body if that body is perennially suggestive of 
soil, 

But it is a fact beyond question that children need to be 
taught cleanliness and care of the body when they first come 
to school a great deal more than they need to be taught 
numbers. 

They should be told the reason for some things and will 
never feel the necessity or obligation of doing the com- 
monest duties that pertain to health till they are led to see 
that there are good reasons for insistence about these things. 
Tne usual acceptance of the fact that older people are to be 
“‘minded ” is not always enough to insure cheerful obedi- 
ence in matters about which nothing is ever explained. 
Children need to be impressed with the importance of deing 
well and deeping well as the first and greatest thing in life. 
‘The best teaching in the world will amount to little with 
children who are physically unable to be in school. 

‘*¢ But that is the work of the parents,’”’ says some teacher 
who is running over with a desire to experiment with new 
methods and don’t want to “ bother” with anything else. 

Yes, perhaps, if parents were all ideal, and, yet, perhaps 
not. What does the popular saying, “‘ The whole child goes 
to school,” mean? That he shall go morally, mentally, 
zesthetically and spiritually, and stay at home, physically? 

The very first thing to be done by any teacher is to care 
for the physical well being of her.children as far as it is pos- 
sible with the limited means at her command. Now, why 
not make allies of the children to work with her and let 
them be a help rather than a hindrance? ‘This is all we 
mean by advocating the teaching of hygiene to the youngest 
—to arouse their interest and secure their co-operation. 

“ But they can’t understand it!” again protests an over- 
anxious teacher who is sure she wasn’t Aired for any such 
work as that. Can’f¢they understand? They can under- 
stand all they ought to have. 

Why is it so much more difficult to comprehend these 
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things than all the science and ologies they are having in 
these progressive days? How is it that teachers assert that 
primary babies “ just love ’’ the poets and thrill under their 
subtle interpretations of the “ over soul,” if they are unable 
to understand a few simple reasons for the care of their 
bodies ? 

We do not mean that children shall be taught anatomy or 
physiology by the page or that they shall be given a scientific 
course in therapeutics or be regaled by chart illustrations of 
the different stages of illness or decay, of various organs of 
the body from the use of certain foods or certain drinks. 
Nothing of the kind. We simply ask that there shall be a 
few minutes daily instruction as to the best ways of securing 
and preserving the health and attractiveness of the body. 
The little folks will like it and go home full of the spirit of 
it and a good deal of the letter of it, too; and it will often 
be the little leaven that shall leaven the whole family lump. 


CLEANLINESS 


Obviously, the first place to begin this missionary work is 
with the matter of cleanliness, pure and simple. 

Cannot a furore for cleanliness and “ looking nice ’’ be 
aroused among the children? Is it not possible to create a 
public sentiment against all forms of carelessness in dress or 
person? Why can’t neatness be made a fashion the same 
as short trousers and black stockings? /¢can. The teacher 
can create a popularity for anything she chooses. The more 
managing power, the more magnetism, the more leadership 
ability she possesses, the better will this be done. But there 
is no difficulty in doing it, if she herself sets an example of 
neatness and attractiveness. 

How is she to do it? As well try to tell a bird how to 
sing. And, speaking of birds,—there is a good place to 
begin, in calling attention to their bathing habits. Every 
child who has a canary at home, has eagarly watched it in 
the bathing and “toilet” processes. Are “hey not going to 
do as well as the dirds? 

Then, that primary ca¢ can be called into service here. 
Every child has watched the cat “ wash its face,” and “lick” 
itself and its little kittens, perhaps, into cleanliness —— from 
the cat standard. These, and many more similar illustra- 
tions can be used as levers to “ push up.” Dozen of things 
will come to mind on the spot that cannot be put on paper. 

Now in addition to these appeals to the children to look 
as well as they can from motives of personal pride, may be 
added one other — a physiological reason. 

The use of the skin as a purifying agent (the others need 
not be mentioned now) for the whole body can be readily 
understood by the children. By the use of a good magnify- 
ing glass they can see that the skin, that has always seemed ~ 
to them a plain surface is full of little holes, — pores— which 
must not be allowed to fill up with soil and dirt or they 
will be unable to do their work —to let the impurity of the 
body pass through. That is all—just the statement illus- 
trated by plenty of homely things in ordinary life. The 
children will get a reason why bathing in a necessity for the 
preservation of health that will last them all their lives. 

This ‘first talk has occupied a good deal of space in print 
because of its introductory character but in future numbers 
similar brief suggestions will be given upon the care of the 
eyes, ears, hair, teeth, throat, lungs, etc., that may be of 
service to teachers who want to give hygiene to the little 
ones in a common sense way. 





* It isn't the thing you do, dear, 
It’s the thing you leave undone, 
Which gives you a bit of heart-ache 
At the setting of the sun.” 


The stars are tiny daisies high, 

Op’ning and shutting in the sky, 

While daisies are the stars below, 

Twinkling and sparkling as they grow.— Sel. 


“ And I firmly believe that the more we can laugh 
The stronger we'll be to face sorrow. 
So accept life’s worries the least that you can, 
And be sure that you none of them borrow!” 
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By the Way I 


RosE N. YAWGER 


“A place for everything and everything in its place,” was 
the keynote of a young teacher’s talk one of the first days of 
school. To illustrate it she had a plate placed on the table 
to hold all the fruit which the children migl.: bring. © What 
a simple and sensible way of disposing of those bright 
cheeked apples that roll so easily, and those delicious, but 
very soft peaches that mash so unexpectedly in small pock- 
ets. There was also a paper laid out on which all the 
flowers were to be placed until Miss Burnett could make it 
convenient to arrange them, which she always did before 
school opened, as every little treasure the children brought 
was carefully noticed. Then there was a basket in which 
was deposited all the stones, chestnuts, etc., which they had 
brought, as the teacher kindly assumed, “to be talked 
about.” 

There was a clean towel, a basin, soap pail, cup, and 
many useful articles which were given a place and talked 
about, each emphasizing the lesson that there was “a place 
for everything,” and that everything should be in its place. 
The motto was then written on the board and left as a 
continual reminder when anything was found out of place. 


Who has not been troubled with trying to dispose of the 
rubbers in wet weather? Who has not viewed with dismay 
an indiscriminate heap of very small and very muddy rub- 
bers in utter despair of ever being able to get each child’s 
own apparel properly on his own feet? One clever teacher 
solved this difficulty by asking each child to bring a clothes 
pin. Their curiosity was aroused." What could Miss 
Burnett want with forty-seven clothes pins? The conse- 
quence was that not one forgot. Miss Burnett laid them all 
in her drawer carefully and said, “ When the first rainy day 
comes, I will show you what I am going to do with the 
pins.” When the rainy day came each child found his 
name neatly printed on a pin and was shown how the two 
little rubbers could be fastened together so that neither could 
get away and neither be lost. 


Remember a// in all depends upon ow the matter is 
handled. I have seen little children delighted to stand by 
the teacher’s side a few minutes and consider it a great 
privilege to do so. A few minutes later another child con- 
sidered it a terrible punishment to have to stand by the 
teacher’s side. In one case it was because the child knew 
he had done right and was being rewarded, and in the other 
case it was because the child knew he had done wrong. 


An Autumn Thought 


The leaf in fading simply ripens. The bright color of the 
maple is not the hectic flush of consumption, but the ruddy 
glow of maturity. Mother earth blossoms and ripens the 
fruit for man, while she ripens the leaves for herself. She 
will eat the pear and the orange that may fall upon the 
ground, but she prefers to give them to men, while she 
keeps the ripe leaves for her table alone. 

The leaf in ripening also beautifies the world. An 
autumn forest in this country looks as if all the rainbows had 
fallen out of the clouds, and broken to pieces on the trees. 
Every leaf is a raindrop dividing the white light into pris- 
matic colors. The year, like the day, has its morning, its 
noon, its evening, and its night. Springtime is the morn- 
ing of the year. The sun of life is rising ; plants and birds 
and animals are waking from a long sleep. Summer is the 
noon of the year, in which the growing fields are maturing 
in the genial heat. Autumn is the evening of the year, 
when every forest is a sunset, and every tree a burning bush. 
Winter is the night of the year, in which all nature falls 
asleep, and the glittering stars of snow crystals and icicles 
beam out upon the cold darkness. 

And the Autumn is the storehouse into which all the 
other seasons bring their treasures. It is the Exposition of 
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Spring and Summer and Winter. Just as the nations of the 
earth brought the fruits of their brain and industry to 
Chicago, and there spread them out for our enjoyment, so 
winter and Spring and Summer bring to Autumn the results 
of their toil. 

The leaf in fading also fulfills its mission. Autumn is the 
Commencement week of the forest, the graduating season of 
the leaves, the time when they get their diplomas from the 
God of nature for the work that has been done. 


— Rev, A. C. Dixon 
(This is the doctrine for the children.— Ep.) 


For You 


(For the blackboard) 


**O, where do you come from, berries red, 
Nuts, apples and plums, that hang ripe overhead, 
Sweet, juicy grapes, with your rich purple hue, 
Saying, ‘ Pick us, and eat us; we're growing for you?’ 


** O, where do you come from, bright flowers and fair, 
That please with your colors and fragrance so rare, 
Glowing in sunshine, or sparkling with dew?” 

‘* We are blooming for dear little children like you.” 


Aids in Teaching Addition 


E. M. London Ont. 


The majority of teachers find it a very troublesome matter 
to teach rapid, and, at the same time, accurate addition, and 
the teaching of this subject is probably responsible for more 
wrinkles and grdy hairs, than any other subject taught in the 
primary classes. 

I think every teacher has had pupils, who halt between 
each figure and perhaps break down before the end of the 
column is reached, or else pupils who guess wildly at each 
answer, sometimes the right one, but more often the wrong 
and this in spite of faithful teaching and drill on each suc- 
cessive combination as it is reached. 

If we could only turn the really hard work of learning to 
add into judicious play, so that every pupil will be anxious 
for the time for the addition lesson to arrive, the battle 
would be more than half won. 

One day I told my class (children 6 and 7 years old) 
that I had a new game for them. Of course they were very 
much interested at once; I then told them they were to 
represent the cars of a railway train, and that I should be 
the conductor. I then briefly explained the use of stations, 
switches, etc., and as the school is near a railway track the 
children soon understood the use of each, and that the aim 
of each conductor is to make his run in the shortest possible 
time, without accidents happening. 

In our train some of the cars were to be express, some 
accommodation and some freight. The express going 
through without stopping, that is adding rapidly and 
accurately. The accommodation cars are those who stop 
at every station and railway crossing, that is, those who 
stop between the figures; their ambition is to become 
express cars, so that they can make through runs, and so 
arrive at the top of the column without stopping and without 
mistakes. 

Still another class of cars have to be switched off till 
they receive more freight; these are the pupils who have 
forgotten their tables and can not finish their journey till 
the necessary articles are produced. These pupils will 
likely have to act as accommodation, before they can take 
the road as express cars. 

With this game I got far more hard work out of the pupils 
than I ever did when they “ought they were working hard, 
and the best part of it was that they thought they were 
playing all the time. 

One consideration about this method of teaching adding 
is that the children do not try to get ahead of one another, 
but work for an independent object so that there is no 
ill feeling engendered among the members of the class. 








Chestnuts 


Ten little urchins sitting in a line 

Twenty little bright eyes sparkle and shine ; 
Ten little school books open in a row, 

Are ten little lessons being studied? No. 


For ten little minds wander thro’ the town 

And off in the woods shake the chestnuts brown ; 
Pelt each other with prickly chestnut burrs, 
Making Madam Squirrel’s heart thump in her furs. 


See a score of little pockets with nuts bulge out, 
And strong little feet prance and dance about: 

But still on the books, spread to make them wise, 
Bent as if learning, are twenty little eyes.—Sel. 


How to use the Picture Sheet 
(For September Sheet) 
(Page 293) 
M. A. P. 


Suggestion First 


ET children by groups or classes examine the pictures. 
: Encourage them to talk about them. 

Ask the names of the animals, what they can do, 
what they eat, where they sleep, etc. Tell which come into 
the house, which may be found in the barn, which live in or 
near trees. 

Ask the names of the playthings, what games can be 
played with them, at what time of year most used, if men or 
children use them most. Can they be brought into school, 
what for? 

What forms have they, what colors? 


Of what are they 
made, how made, etc. 


» | 
Second 


When children speak freely of the pictures, write the 
names upon the board and thus teach recognizance of script 
form. 

As soon as script names are acquired, let children designate 
picture and show name upon card and then upon board, or 
vice versa. In this way the child is prepared for seat work 
with the cards. 


Third 


Put as many cards as can readily be used into a box, 
adding to the pictures the name of each, written upon little 
manilla slips. (These slips must be prepared by the 
teacher.) Let the child select the proper slip and place 
under the picture to which it belongs. Thus the child reads 
the word upon the card and the slip also, and trains himself 
to read and to work unaided in a brief time. 


Dear little third class:— I’m glad you can read all the 
names I write upon the board and tell all the sounds. 

Now while I am busy telling Tommy’s class how to count, 
you will want something pleasant todo? Yes, I thought so. 
See, here is a box for each of you. Annie may carry them 
around. Thank you, Annie. 

When I count one, two, three, just lift up the cover and 
turn the box upside down. 

Oh, pictures and words ! 

Yes, names of the pictures. Wait a moment, please. 
Show me your 4/thand. Good. Put your left hand down 
upon the desk close to the outside or edge. Now pick upa 
card and put it close to your thumb. ‘That’s right. Now 
move your left hand to the other side of the picture. 

Lift up your hand and move again and lay another pic- 
ture. How straight they look, what a good space between 
each one ! 

Yes you may lay them all in the same way. We shall 
have two rows. 

Do you see the name word in your first picture, Katie? 
Yes, itis fish. Can you find the word fish on the little 
card? How quick you are! Well, please put it under the 
picture, and then find all the name ‘words and put under the 
right pictures. 

I must go and help Tommy count. 
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(In this department teachers and, ctor will meet together for a social talk and 
exchange of opinions, experiences and suggestions. All that teachers would say of 
their work, if they were with a congenial Com y of other teachers will be in place 
here. nnd letters to the editor will receive attention and be treated in 
the best way to bring the greatest good to the greatest number. ) 


October 

It is a fortunate thing for all that October comes so early 
in the school year. Ifthe teacher has had any outdoor 
summer life and has freshened her soul under its beneficent 
influences, the single month of September with all the 
mechanism of organization and beginnings with new children 
have not quite robbed her of it, and she is far readier for 
October nature teaching than she could be at any time 
later in the year. But if she is not ready for this October 
month by nature or temperament or inclination how shall 
she make ready? Woe be unto the little ones in our 
primary rooms if their teachers need any directions or sug- 
gestions as to how to get into the October feeling. But if 
any do, it all lies in one sentence: Go into the woods as 
often as possible and stay as long as possible. Nature does 
not refuse audience or comfort or inspiration in her own 
temple. 

One closing word. Over and over again let the warning 
be given, that not a word of “melancholy days have come, 
the saddest of the year,” shall reach the children. Bryant 
himself has learned better by this time. ‘“ Dying leaves,” 
“ decay,” “death of the flowers” — let all these be kept 
from the little ones. Only a glorious carnival time before 
nature goes to sleep to get rested for the violets and 
crocuses again. Let every heart be ready for a happy 
“ Good-night.” 





“Concerning Blindness” 

Every teacher who has been fortunate enough to read 
“ Evolution of Dodd” (and if one hasn’t the first thing to 
do for her own pleasure and profit is to get it) will not wait 
long before reading “ Concerning Blindness”’ in this number 
when she sees that it is one more good word from the pop- 
ular author of that famous book. Mr. Smith may seem to 
write half playfully upon these subjects connected with the 
training of children, but never was man more thoughtfully 
in earnest or more religiously conscientious in the perfor- 
mance of any duty, than is this keen observer of child nature 
when he attempts to help teachers, and through them the 
children in our public schools. Take the article in question 
and apply it, each of you, to your own schools. Begin to 
look at the dull ones, the stupid ones, and the ones that fret 
you “half to death” because of their apparently obstinate 
indifference to all your appeals and see how much of it is 
“born blindness’? and how much ‘total depravity. It is 
more than probable that Mr. Smith has given you the key 
to situations this year, in his characteristic way, that will 
enable you to deal with your “hard cases” in a manner 
wholly new to you. 

By the way, teachers, this author is a popular lecturer as 
well as writer and is every where welcomed to gatherings of 
teachers, where he is known, as a favorite speaker upon 
educational subjects. His home is in Peoria, Ill., and his 
long list of lecture engagements for this year are in western 
states. But why cannot we have him at the east? No 
locality should monopolize William Hawley Smith. When 
next your town wants an original, entertaining lecturer, see 
if some effort cannot be made to bring this original genius 
into our midst. 


Help Wanted 


Private letters are received from teachers asking for help in 
the teaching of foreign children who do not know English. Any 
teacher who has had experience in this special work will be gladly 
welcomed to the pages of Primary Epucation. It is an almost 
untouched subject in educational journa'!s. Why? 
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(Talking Together Continued) 
History of Education 


A series of articles, “ Landmarks in the History of Edu- 
cation,” began in last number. Will you not read them 
carefully, teachers? Not with the usual feeling that you are 
taking up the subject as a sort of duty in a course of read- 
ing, but-with the conviction that all teachers should know 
more of the early history of education than they generally 
do. These articles, in the brief space they will occupy, 
cannot do more than point out the “ landmarks,’ but they 
will furnish an outline, a framework, that you can fill in at 
your leisure with historical and biographical detail. The 
beginnings of education do go a little farther back than 
Pestalozzi, teachers, and do let us all be familiar enough 
with its early history to speak intelligently of it, and to be 
able to trace each advance step through the slow progress 
of the centuries. Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler says: 

“The history of education has been neglected so long that many 
intelligent persons are still unaware that such a subject of study exists. 
Indeed it is found only in normal schools and a few universities. In the 
former it is very badly taught and in the latter it is pushed into a quiet 
corner where it will not attract too much attention. Then, too, there is 
the materially minded person who wants to be assured before he interests 
himself in any subject of study that knowledge of it will secure him an 
increase in his salary. This is all very discouraging, yet the subject is 
gradually winning its way upon its intrinsic merits*and by reason of its 
permanent interest.” 


The author of these articles is a scholarly woman who has 


studied the subject enthusiastically at a leading university, * 


and has prepared this brief outline history with the hope of 
interesting and inspiring busy teachers to find a little time 
for a closer study of it during the coming year. 


Sewing Cards for Primary Grades 


A book will soon be issued by Miss Lillian Cherry, a 
primary teacher of Minnneapolis, containing suggestive 
designs for the sewing work in primary grades and kinder- 
gartens. Miss Cherry’s cards, notably the Easter set of last 
year, have been well received and there is every reason to 
suppose the new venture of a book containing several plates 
of various designs from which choice can be made and the 
cards furnished on application will be gladly welcomed. 
The book will also contain practical instructions in this work 
based on a personal knowledge of its need and use in the 
lowest primary grades. Until this book is ready sets of 
cards for sewing will be issued beginning in September, 
connecting with the early fall work and will continue to be 
supplied till the book is ready. For sale by Hammett & Co., 
Boston and other large cities. 


The Picture Page Again 


It will be noticed that the page of small pictures have no 
script words this month. They are omitted that each 
teacher may choose her own way of writing. Teachers of 
vertical style will not be overjoyed to see the slant words, 
and the conservative “slant” teachers will not welcome the 
vertical. When these pictures are mounted it will be easy 
for each teacher to write her own words and mount them 
above the pictures. 

Will everybody read the pertinent suggestions in “ How 
to use the picture sheet” on page 286. It is written bya 
primary teacher (at the request of the editor) who has been 
remarkably successful in the use of these small pictures. 
Additional suggestions will be given each month, as advance 
steps, for the use of the pictures; and it is hoped that 
teachers generally will feel at full liberty to “tell their 
experience” with them for the common good of all 
concerned. 





Seat Work in Music. 


This is a kind of game, of educative value, for the little 
people and furnishes one more sensible means to keep 
hands and brain busy at the same time. It is prepared by 
Mrs. E. R. Van Derveer, and consists of a pasteboard box 
containing thirteen cardboard treble staffs (one for each 
key) and a sufficient number of notes, rests, sharps, and 
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figures to enable the pupil, by placing the notes and other 
musical signs in their proper position on the staff, to make 
his own exercises and songs. There are thirteen treble 
staffs (4 x 9 inches), thirteen cards with names of keys, 
twenty-one sharps, twenty-one flats, twenty-five bars, fifty 
whole, half, quarter, and eighth notes (fifty of each), ten 
whole, half, quarter, and eighth rests (ten of each), ten 
figures 2, 3, 4, 6, 8 (ten of each.) It is designed that each 
pupil should have a box, but with the price at fi/ty cents a 
box, this will hardly be practicable for the small salaried 
primary teacher whose “board” does not furnish her the 
ways and means. Still, ingenious primary teachers who are 
famous for making something out of nothing will be able to 
divide up this box among several pupils. At least it will be 
worth while to get one box for its suggestive value for home- 
made appliances, if others cannot be afforded. Send to 
J. L. Hammett & Co., Boston. 


Copying Pads 


The request for copying pads in the June number has 
brought such a generous response that it is impossible to 
find space for the publication of all. Two are given below 
and perhaps others will come later. 


I see some one in Primary EDUCATION wishes to know how to make 
a copying pad. Here is a rule that I think is as good and as economical 
as any; but I can not give exact prices as we bought many times the 
amount in order to fill numerous tins (and refill.) It is always so snuch 
cheaper to get those things by the quantity. 

One ounce French Pink (the white is mof as good) Gelatine. Eight 
ounces of glycerine by weight. Soak the gelatine in cold water one 
hour; it will then be flaccid. Have the glycerine hot in a pail or vessel 
set ina water bath. Wring the water from the gelatine in a cloth; then 
put into the hot glycerine and stir till well dissolved. Heat it several 
hours, from four to five. A mimeograph or any of that style of copying 
machines, is saving of labor and in the long run of dollars and cents. 
Our mimeograph will take off hundreds of perfect impressions. Believe 
five hundred is the most we have used; but the paper would have dene 
for the same number then. 


Springfield, Mass. Grorcia A. HopskIns. 


(Another) 


Add three ounces of water to one and one-half ounces of white glue. 
Heat in a water bath (an oatmeal dish answers the purpose very well) 
until the glue is melted. Then add six ounces of glycerine, and pour the 
mixture into a shallow dish to cool. Place the dish where it will be 
level and skim off the air bubbles, as they rise to the surface, with some 
kind of a straight edge. The pad will be ready for use after standing 
six or eight hours. 

Should it prove too hard to copy well, melt it over and add more 
glycerine, or if it should prove too soft to wear well, melt it over and add 
more glue. But if the ingredients are used in the right proportion, the 
first attempt will in all probability be a success. 

To use it a bottle of hektograph ink must be obtained. This can be 
purchased from any stationer. Write the copy and place, ink side down, 
on thé pad and let it stay a minute or two. Then remove and from the 
impression left fifty or one hundred copies may be taken. After using, 
wash the pad off by very gently rubbing it over with a sponge wet in 
tepid water. 

When the pad is worn down, it may be melted up and added to the 
original recipe. 

Now as to the cost: — the glue can be had for five cents, the glycerine 
for twenty-six cents, and if a suitable dish is not at hand, a tin 8x10 
inches and about half an inch deep can be had for eight cents. The 
hektograph ink will cost twenty-five cents for the violet, and fifty cents 
for the black, but a bottle will last a long time. 


O. W. Holmes School, Chicago. CLARA E. HAsTINGs, 


Teaching Memory Gems 


In the September and October numbers of this paper will 
be found short, suggestive sketches illustrative of the way in 
which memory gems may be made plain and useful to the 
children. These gems are not of the far away, over-the- 
heads-of-the-children sort, but are simply expressed and 
yet rich in meaning. To swallow “gems” of literature 
as one would a sugar-coated pill, waiting for age and exper- 
ience to bring their explanation and use is one way, anda 
mournfully common way, to administer poetic truth: but 
there zs such a thing as making these “gems~’ clear and 
practically understood at the same time, even with the 
smallest children, if they are within their intellectual grasp. 
We still cling to the belief that it is better to teach children 
that which they can waderstand, and Miss Dresser is showing 
us a most excellent way. 

















Five Cradles 


Out in the field was a house, a tall, slender, straight house. 
In the house were five green cradles, some at the top of the 
house, some down stairs, and each cradle was tied fast to the 
house. 

At first the cradles were all shut tight, for fear the rain 
should wet the babies, or birds trouble them. But even 
when they were fast asleep in their dark cradles, the babies 
had milk to drink, and they grew day by day. 

When the wind blew the cradles rocked, and the babies 
dreamed long dreams. At last the cradles were opened, for 
the children were too old to stay in them any longer. They 
had been packed close, for there were ever so many of 
them, almost more than you could count until you were 
were a big boy or girl. Perhaps that was why they were so 
flat and thin. 

Very brown they were, like little Indians; but they were 
not Indians at all, for they had snow-white hair. Very long 
hair, tov, for babies, and very beautiful and silky. 

All they had been waiting for, was to have the cradle 
opened. So as soon as they saw the light, out they came. 
They had no feet, so they could’nt walk; but they just 
shook out their lovely hair, and away they went floating on 
the wind. They never went back into their cradles, but 
Grace filled a lace bag with them for her mamma’s 
Christmas present. Cc. 


Balsam 


Such a frolic as the Balsam children were having all by 
themselves in their snug little house. Why, the whole stalk 
rocked back and forth with their glee. ‘We make no such 
noise,” said the lazy sunflower seeds who were now as brown 
as the summer sun could make them. 

“ What a jolly family,” said the Fairy Queen. And just 
for fun, she reached up and tapped on the side of the Bal- 
sam door. 

Pop! Pop! It opened in a second, and out rolled the 
Balsam children everyone. 

“ O what nice warm earth!” they cried. 

“It makes me want to cuddle down in it and go to sleep,” 
said one. 

And, indeed, they had played so hard and were so tired 
out, they all cuddled down and slept till late the next 
summer. M 


Lillian’s Teaset 


The acorns had almost a mind to fret. The children 
were gathering the walnuts and the chestnuts; but nobody 
seemed to care for the acorns. ‘“‘ What are we good for 
anyway,” they sighed. 

“O papa!” cried Lilian. “ Here are some of those beau- 
tiful acorns !” 

And papa and Lillian sat down beneath the big tree to 
play with them. ‘The little cups made such beautiful little 
plates—soup plates to be sure— because they were so 
deep. And a very large acorn, with a tooth pick for a 
nozzle made such a pretty teapot. Another not so large, 
with two tooth picks looked not so very unlike a sugar bowl. 
And would you believe it, out under a maple tree Lillian 
found something — maple seeds, papa said they were — 
that looked for all the world like little knives. 

When Lillian went back to her city home she gave a tea 
party to the little girl in the next house; and she set her 
table with this very tea set she had found on the edge of the 
woods ! M 


Copyrighted, 1895, by EpucaTionat Pustisnine Co. 
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The Story of an Apple 


There was once an apple that hung so high nobody could 
reach it without a great deal of trouble. So there it staid 
till it was as red and round as the moon, the most 
beautiful apple heart could wish. 

When the wind blew or anybody shook the tree, the apple 
shut its eyes and held tight to the branch. But that couldn’t 
go on forever. 

“I must see the world,” said the apple to itself one day. 

That night when everybody was asleep, it jumped softly 
down. Now the tree stood on a hill; so when the apple 
once reached the ground it was in a fair way to travel. 
Down it rolled to the foot of the hill, and stopped on some 
soft grass to breath. 

‘* Pretty well, so far,” it said to itself. “Now what next?” 

First a little ant came and crawled over it and tried to 
bite it. But the apple didn’t like that at all, and gave a little 
shake that sent the ant away frightened. 

By and by it was morning, and the farmer brought his 
horse down to the book to drink. 

“Oh, what a fine apple!” thought Billy, the whic ‘orse, 
and bent his long neck to bite it. But just then a fly settled 
on his ear, and he forgot all about the apple, and trotted 
along with his head in the air. 

Next came two boys on their way to school. 
the apple at the same moment. 

‘‘That’s my apple !”’ said one. 

“No, I saw it first,” said the other. One of the boys 
picked it up, but the other hit it, and off it flew into the tall 
grass and they both lost it, which I think was just what 
ought to have happened to such quarelsome boys. 

“Dear me!” sighed the apple. “I think this is a very 
strange world. Who would have believed people would 
behave so?” 

Just at sunset a tired man with a bundle on his shoulder 
came across the field. He was very hungry, and wasn’t he 
glad when his foot touched a beautiful great red apple ! 

“I’m very glad to see you,” said the apple, and held up 
its cheek. c.. 


Both saw 


Elsa’s Picture 


Elsa sat in the door-way after supper, looking very sober. 

“« What’s the matter?” asked her mother. 

*‘ ]’m so sorry there isn’t any more summer! The flowers 
are almost all gone, and the days are short. Pretty soon 
the grass will be withered and brown, and there won’t be 
a single pretty thing out of doors.” 

Just then a night hawk flew across the sky, and Elsa 
looked up to to see it. 

“QOh!”’ she cried, “look at the sky !” 

Across the fields were dark pine woods. Just above them 
was the loveliest sunset sky! Delicate lines of pink, and 
great sheets of crimson. You must try to think how bright 
it was above the dark green pines, for I can’t begin to tell 
you. 

“Suppose you had to pay ten cenis to see that,’”’ said her 
mother. ‘“ Wouldn’t you think it was beautiful?” 

“1 think so now,” said Elsa, drawing a long breath. 

And yet there are plenty of children who like to look at 
pictures and paint them too, who forget the great sky 
picture. How glad we ought to be that it stays all the year 
round ! oe 


Meadow Sweet 


“Meadow sweet — sweet — sweet! meadow sweet!” 
called the bird up in the tree top. 

“Good-night, little bird, good night,” answered the 
Meadow Sweet, down below in the marshland. 

Then the sun sank behind the hill, the little bird cuddled 
down in his nest, and the meadow sweet waved her pretty 
white flowers to and fro till all the air was filled with 
fragrance. And the bird and plant felt very friendly to 
each other. 
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Autumn Festival 
MARA L. Pratt 


It had been a wonderful year for the 


Maple leaves. They could remember nothing 
like it. 





First there had been the Spring festival 
when all the first flowers had met together 
after their long winter sleep beneath the snow. 





The Snowdrop had told the Violet and the 
Saxifrage, the Anemone and the Hepatica all 
about that snow; for you see she had pushed 
her head up through and had seen it herself. 





The tiny Maple leaves had listened to the 
Snowdrop’s story, and had tried to think how 
fine the fields and hills must have looked all 
white and shining. 





By and by came the June festival; then the 
Daisies and the Buttercups and the Dandelions 
had made the fields gorgeous. 





This was a greater festival than the first, so 
the Maple leaves thought, for there were so 
many flower people present. 





Later still came an August festival. If the 
Maple leaves had thought the June festival a 
great affair, what did they think now ! 





For, dear me! the fields were a hundred 
times more gorgeous than ever! Red 
gold were everywhere. 


and 





In the fields the Golden rod; among the 
grasses the yellow Arnica; along the rivers 
the burning Cardinal. 





In the gardens the Salvia, the Marigolds, 
the Dahlias; and everywhere the blue Chiccory, 
the pink Hardhack, the purple Aster, the 
Meadow Sweet and the Clematis. 





Now in all the season, never before had the 
Maple leaves wished to change places with the 
flowers. They liked their home away up in 
the branches where the breezes blow. 





But some way, when the August Festival 
came, they began to grow restless. 
leaves are getting old and dry,” said one 
branch. : 





“We have lost that delicate green we had in 
the spring,” said another. 





*T wish we could have beautiful colors like 
flowers,” said another. 
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“Be patient, my children,” said the tree; 
“ you too shall have your festival by and by.” 
And the leaves tried to be patient though it 


was very hard when the fields were so beauti- 
ful everywhere about them. 








But one morning when they were turning 
themselves towards the sun and were shaking 
off the tiny raindrops that had fallen in the 
night, one leaf cried: “O look, look! ” 


“Look at Tip Top! She is as red as the 
Oardinal ! And Tip Top’s twin! She is like 
Golden rod !” 

And sure enough! there were two leaves as 


handsome as the handsomest flowers they had 
ever seen. 











“Wait, wait, my children,” said the old tree; 
in a few days you will all change your green 
dresses for others red and gold.” 





How happy the leaves were ! They danced 
and fluttered till the branches had half a mind 
to shake them all.off and let them fall to the 
ground. 





*QO see! the Autumn leaves!” cried the 
children on their way to school. 
two in the tip top of the tree! ” 


“There are 








* And pretty soon we shall have our Autumn 
festival,” answered the tree; but the children 


did not hear, and away they ran across the 
fields. 





It was a wonderful week for the Maple 
leaves. Each morning they looked themselves 
over, and were exultant indeed when they 
found the red and yellow creeping along their 
edges“and spreading over the green. 





At last every tree as far as the leaves could 
see was as red and yellow as ever the flowers 
had been. It was beautiful! Even the sun- 
light softened, and there was a soft hush 
everywhere. 





“This is the Autumn festival,” said the 
trees; and the leaves rustled and danced and 
rustled till at last they were so sleepy they 
just dropped down upon the soft earth, curled 
up their beautiful edges and went sound 
asleep. 


By and by the snow came and covered them 
over very softly. The children went every 
day to school, and often they would look up 
and say, “ How beautiful the Maples were last 
autumn; and they will be beautiful again very 
soon.” 











The Squirrel 


Merrily whisking ; 
Now here, now there, 
Bushy tail whisking 
High in the air. 


Bright eyes to spy you, 
Looking at me ; 

I can defy you, 
Safe in my tree. 


Lost, the Summer 


Wherc has the summer gone? 

She was here a minute ago, 
With roses and daisies 

To whisper her praises — 

And everyone loved her so! 


Has any one seen her about? 
She raust have gone off in the night! 
And she took the best flowers 
And the happiest hours, 
And asked no one’s leave for her flight. 


Have you noticed her steps in the grass? 
The garden looks red where she went; 
By the side of the hedge 
There’s a golden-rod edge, 
And the rose vines are withered and bent. . 


Do you think she will ever come back? 
I shall watch every day at the gate 
For the robins and clover, 
Saying over and over: 
‘¢ T know she will come if I wait!” 
— R. M. Alden 





The Ripened Leaves 


(A Recitation) 


Said the leaves upon the branches 

One sunny autumn day, 
‘« We've finished all our work, and now 

We can no longer stay, 

So our gowns of red and yellow, 
And our cloaks of sober brown 

Must be worn before the frost comes 
And we go rustling down. 


‘¢ We've had a jolly summer, 

With the birds that built their nests 
Beneath our green umbrellas, 

And the squirrels that were our guests, 
But we cannot wait for winter 

And we do not care for snow; 
When we hear the wild northwesters 

We lose our clasp and go, 


But we hold our heads up bravely 
Unto the very last, 
And shine in pomp and splendor 
As away we flutter fast. 
In the mellow autumn noontide 
We kiss and say good-by, 
And through the naked branches 
Then may children see the sky. 
. — Margaret E. Sangster 


No Time 
There’s a time for work and a time for play, 
A time for everything good, each day, 
But never a time in this short life 


For quarrels and angry words and strife. 
—M. A. L. 
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How the Leaves Came Down 
(Concert Recitation) 


I'll tell you how the leaves came down, 
The great Tree to his children said, 
‘« You’re getting sleepy, Yel'ow and Brown, 
Yes, very sleepy, little Red; 
It is quite time you went to bed. 


“ Ah!” begged each silly pouting leaf, 
Let us a little longer stay ; 
Dear Father Tree, behold our grief, 
*Tis such a very pleasant day 
We do not want to go away.” 


So just for one more merry day, 
To the great tree the leaflets clung, 
Froliced and danced and had their way ; 
Upon the autumn breezes swung, 
Whispering all their sports among. 


‘* Perhaps the great Tree will forget 
And let us stay until the spring, 
If we all beg and coax and fret.” 
But the great tree did no such thing; 
He smiled to hear their whispering. 


‘* Come, children all, to bed,” he cried; 
And ere the leaves could urge their prayer 
He shook bis head and far and wide, 
Fluttering and rustling everywhere, 
Down sped the leaflets through the air. 


I saw them; on the ground they lay, 
Golden and red, a huddled swarm, 
Waiting till one from far away, 
With bed-clothes heaped upon her arm, 
Should come to wrap them safe and warm. 


The great bare tree looked down and smiled, 
‘*Good-night, dear little ones,” he said: 
And from below each sleepy child 
Replied , ‘* Good-night,” and murmured, 
‘* It is so nice to go to bed.” 


— Susan Coolidge 


Life is a Ladder 


Life is called a ladder 

Which we climb round by round, 
We should step up higher, 

Each day above the ground. 


Each noble deed we do, 
Each kind word we say, 
Each trouble we pass through, 
Is a step upon the way. 


The Fireflies 


Over the quiet meadows, 
Where the flowers have gone to bed, 
The fireflies dance with their lanterns, 
Guarding each drowsy head. 


“‘ They are fairies with lamps,” said Louie, 
“ Telling the daisies good-night.” 

“‘ They are sparks from the skies,” said Mary ; 
“I can see them burning bright.” 


But baby Helen looked solemn ; 
“ | know,” she said, “ what J think ; 
I guess its only the mammas, 
And the baby flowers wanted a drink.” 
— Gussie P. DuBois 


Don’t You? 


Chestnuts in the ashes, 
Bursting through the rind ; 
Red leaf and gold leaf 
Rustling down the wind ; 
Mother “ doing peaches ”’ 
All the afternoon — 
Don’t you think that Autumn’s 
Pleasanter than June? — Aldrich 
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Our Soft-ball Talks Sing 
First I am a little ball, ' Sing a song of autumn leaves. 
Then a }ittle kitten ; * Floating lightly down, 
I have a coat upon my back * Sing of all their changing tints, 
Just like your nice warm mitten. From crimson gay to brown; 
Sing of asters tall and fair, 
i can be a woolly dog, Sing of golden-rod, 
And leap so soft and easy ; * Sing of elfin acorn-cups, 
Or [ can whirl round and round, ® A-strewing all the sod.— Sel. 
Play wind so strong and breezy. 
I can be a little bird, * Fa 
And hop and flutter gaily ; Ld 
Or be a little baby sweet, A Boy’s Resolution 
You rock and sing to daily. ® ; 
This school year, I mean to be better ! 
I can be a large round stone To bind myself down with a fetter, 
Asleep beside the brook; I’ll write out a plan 
Or a pretty apple red, ™ P 
Which mamma loves to cook. As strong as I can, 
Because I am such a forgetter. 
Many things which I might be, 
While I am just a ball, te ’ : : 
And you teed only name dad think, Resolved :— But I’m sleepy this minute. ! 
For I can be them ail. There’s soe much, when once you begin it! 
Resolved :—With my might 
: — _ om - ; — _ = a rll try to do right / 
w along the e. ove about as a bird. , ie 
* Smooth it with fingers. 5 Make cradle with hands That's enough for the whole thing is it. ' 
* Bounds softly on the table. * And swing gently. — Joy Allison 


5 Twirl around. © Put asleep on table. 
! Hold red balls up. 
— A. J. Fellows 


Politeness 


There’s a house called “ Politeness,” not far away, 
That’s older than you or I; 

And the only way to enter that house 
Is to open the door called — “ Try.” 


Chip, Chip, Chip 
ETLA BALL 
Air: — “* Marching through Georgia ’’ 


I am Mr. Squirrel 

Don’t you see my bushy tail 
I gather nuts so very fast 

It makes the children wail 
I skip about the leafy boughs 

And gather in my store 
While the children are sleeping. 

Corus 
Chip ! chip! chip ! 

O, see my bushy tail, 
Chip! chip! chip! 

O hear the children wail. 
Ripe brown nuts and acorns, too 
Are placed within my store 
While the children are sleeping. 


It’s a heavy door, but there is a way 
To make it open wide ; 

And I’ve often seen “ Yes” and “ No ma’am” 
Enter the house side by side. 


“T thank you, sir,’’ and “If you please,” 
Can open it with a touch ; 

But it often closes tight on “I won’t” ; 
There is no room for such. 


“Excuse me,”’ “ What, sir,” “ You’re welcome,” too, 
Go in and out every day. 
Do you think this door will open for us? 


We'll try this easy way. — Sel. 





Then, when Old King Winter comes 
We sit around the door, 

My children gather round me then 
And never cry for more. 

They nibble at the chestnuts brown 
And acorns juicy meat 

While the children are sleeping. 


The Milkweed Case 


(Recitation for child holding milkweed pod) 


Cover and case locked close together 

Filled with a curious kind of feather, 

Open the box you’ll need no key — 

Oh! pretty green case did you grow for me? 
"Twas only the other day I said, 

I must make my dolly a feather bed. 

: And here is the softest, fluffiest stuff, 

The Flowers’ Lullaby Silky and white and plenty enough.— Selected 


All of the flowers are going to bed, 


sal 
Daisies are nodding their pretty white heads, wi My, 
Clovers have softly just whispered ‘‘ good-night,” ene Wh “= 
Soon Mother Nature will tuck them up tight. 


‘* Lullaby, lullaby,” now the wind sighs, 
Mother will watch you while winter is nigh, 
Over them softly she spreads a white sheet, 

‘¢ Lullaby, lullaby, sleep, babies, sleep.” 


Softly, so softly, she’s calling them all, 

‘* Hasten, oh, bluebells, or night shades will fall, 
Buttercup, buttercup, come to your rest, 
Little forget-me-not is all undressed.” 


Maples are taking off dresses of green, 
And in bright dressing-gowns now can be seen, 
Oak trees are going more slowly to bed, 
With pretty night-caps of dark brown and red. 
— Addie Littlefield 
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Inexpensive Seat Work 


By L. A. R. Minneapolis 


E look at the little people in front of us with their 

VV bright eyes and restless fingers and wonder what we 

shall give them to do. Something that will instruct 

as well as interest. Seat work must do a part of the drill 
work of the recitation. 

I make a great deal of my seat work for two reasons. 
Of course it takes a great deal of time, but with a hektograph 
much can be accomplished in an evening. 

A very good hektograph can be made at a small expense 
and with little labor. 

A tinsmith will make a couple of pans, one a little larger 
than the other to use as acover. My smaller pan is ten 
inches by six and a half inches and half an inch high. The 
following recipe will, I think, prove satisfactory. 

A quarter of a pound of best white ground glue. A 
quarter of a pound of best glycerine. Mix the glue with 
water at night, to about the consistency of mush. The 
next morning set in a kettle of hot water. When melted 
add a little glycerine, taking care that there are no lumps. 

Add the glycerine gradually and then turn into the pan 
and set where it is level. If there are any bubbles draw 
them to one side with a postal card or other straight edge. 
When cold if it is too soft or sticky heat it up again and cook 
a little. 

Before printing wipe the hektogravh with a sponge dipped 
in cold water. Write the pattern distinctly on a smooth 
paper with a stub pen with hektographic ink. Lay the copy 
face down on the hektograph and rub it carefully so that 
every part will come in contact with the pad. Let it 
remain about five minutes, then remove it carefully leaving 
a reversed impression of the pattern. Copies are taken by 
gently pressing dry sheets of paper on the reversed impres- 
sion and removing them instantly. If the copy becomes 
faint wipe it lightly with a cold damp sponge. As soon as 
the desired number of copies have been taken erase the ink 
at once with a sponge wet in warm water. If your hekto- 
graph is successful you can print fifty cards from one 
impression. 

Recognizing Groups 


Mark a large card into inch and a half squares and in 
each square draw pictures of groups of objects ; as six chairs 
five apple, four hats, etc. Print a set on the hektograph and 
cut the cards into squares. Give each child a handful to 
sort. He is to lay all the cards having the same number of 
pictures in a row. 


Figures 


Mark a card into squares as before and make a large 
figure in each square. Print and cut. Each child is to lay 
the figures in order from one to ten. 


Dominoes 


Rule a card into oblongs an inch and a half wide by three 
inches long. Draw pictures of objects in them, two groups 
in each oblong, as two chairs and five chairs, using all the 
combinations to ten. Print and cut the cards into oblongs. 
Put a set in an envelope for each child. He is to select all 
the combinations of the number he is studying. 

Later give a handful of figures with his dominoes and 
have him place a figure beside each group and the figure 
representing the sum below. 

Print a set of dominoes using figures instead of pictures 
of objects and have each child use them as he did the 
others. 


Helps for Reading 


Print a list of all the words used in the first half of the 
psimer or first reader that the class are using. Cut up the 
cards leaving a word on each card. Give each member of 
the class a set of the words ina box. Have the children 
find the new words in the reading lesson and place them in 
the order they are arranged in the. book. 

If you wish to give the children a reading lesson in print 
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of which you have but one copy, trace the letters with 
hektographic ink, place it on the hektograph and print as 
many copies as you desire. 


Tracing 
I print letters, words and sentences for the children to 
trace carefully. This is a great help to them in getting the 


form and movement. Write the copy on lined paper and 
print on plain manilla. 


Number Problems * 


(To be cut and mounted ) 

1 pk. and 2 qt. of berries will cost how much at the rate 
of 9c a quart? 

2 pk. 4 qt. of apples will cost how much at 4oc a peck? 

If grain sells at 32c a peck, how much must be paid for 
3 quarts? How much for } bu.? How much for 2 pk. 
and 2 qt.? 

At 4c a pint what will a peck of berries cost? } qt.? 
t pk. 2 qt.? 

At a dollar a bushel, how many pecks of grain can I buy 
for 75c? 

What will 3 qt. of milk cost at 24c a gallon? 





A five-gallon can of oil costs 50c. 
1} gal. at the same rate? 

How many quart cans will it take to hold 54 gal. of milk? 

How long will 2 bu. 3 pk. of potatoes last a family if they 
eat a peck every week? 

It takes 2} bu. of potatoes to fill a barrel. 
bushels will it take to fill 6 barrels? 

At 6c a pint, what will 4 quarts and a pint of cranberries 
cost? 

If a horse eats a peck of oats a day, how many bushels 
will he eat in four weeks? 


What must I pay for 


How many 





There are 16 ounces (0z.) in 1 pound (Ib.) How many 
oz. in } lb.? in } Ib? in 2 Ib.? in 14 lb.? in } Ib.? in 3 lb.? 

What part of a pound is 8 oz.? 4 0z.? 12 0z.? 2 02z.? 
6 oz.? 10 02.? 

What will 8 oz. cheese cost at 12c a pound? 

What will 1 Ib. 4 0z. of butter cost at 32c a pound? 

At 8c a pound, what will 3 lb. 8 oz. of sugar cost? 1 Ib. 
4 oz. of butter cost at 32c a pound? 

At 8c a pound, what will 3 lb. 8 oz. of sugar cost? 1 Ib. 
4 0z.? 4 Ib. 2 oz.? 2 lb. 1 oz.? 

I bought 6 Ib. 4 oz of meat at 12c a pound, and paid for 
it in eggs at 25c adozen. How many eggs did I give? 





At rzc a doz., what will 20 eggs cost? 

At 24c a doz., what will 30 eggs cost? 

At 20c a doz., what will 12 eggs cost? 24 eggs? 18 eggs? 
30 eggs? 

What part of a dozen are 4 eggs? 6 eggs? 8 eggs? 3 eggs? 
9 eggs? 2 eggs? 10 eggs? 

How many cups, each holding a gill, can be filled from a 
teapot holding a gallon? 

John starts to school at half-past eight in the morning, 





and returns home at half-past four in the afternoon. How 
many hours is he away? 
12 apples will cost — times as much as 3 apples. If 3 


apples cost 2c, 12 apples will cost — times 2c, or —c. 

A pound of meat costs 20 cents. What can you say 
about 2 pounds? about 30 cents? If a pound of meat 
costs 20 cents, 2 pounds will cost — cents. For 30 cents 
I can buy — pounds of meat at 20 cents a pound. 

A boy can saw one-half a cord of wood ina day. What 
can you say about 1 cord? about 2 cords? about 6 days? 
about 2 boys? 

A man earns $7 a week. 
quarter of a year? 


How much will he earn in a 





* These problems are taken from Arithmetic by Grades. Ginn & Co., Publishers. 
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Ten New ENGLAND BLOSSOMS AND THEIR IN- 
SECT VISITORS. By Clarence Moores Weed. 

The purpose of the book lies in its closing 
paragraph, viz.: 

“A plant is not to be studied as an absolutely 
dead thing. To measure petals, to count 
stamens, to describe pistils, without reference 
to their functions, or the why and wherefore 
of their existence, is to conient one’s self with 
husks in the presence of a feast of fatness,— 
to listen to the rattle of dry bones rather than 
the heavenly harmonies of life.” 

The writer has selected ten of the common 
blossoms of New England, (and he te.1s us that 
a study cf almost any other ten flowers would 
have shown as many interesting facts) to il- 
lustrate the comparatively new fact that 
insects are of great importance to flowers 
and thai in many ca:es flowers owe their 
scent and their color, their honey, and even 
their distinct.ve forms to the action of insects. 
The blossoms selected and analyzed for this 
purpose are The Glaucous Willow, Mayflower, 
Spring Beauty, Purple Trillium, Jack-in-the- 
Pulpit, Saowy O.chis, Pink Lady’s Slipper, 
Fringed Polygala, Canadian Lily and Cana. 
dian Thistle. In the case of the willow we 
are told that the attraction by means of 
which insect visits are induced is fourfold 
namely, color, odor, pollen and nectar. 
The author then explains in detail the pro. 
cess by which fertilization and pollination 
are effected by these agencies and insect-vists. 
The work in its devotion to a definite purpose 
and that purpose an unfamilar side of botani- 
cal science, must be considered a unique con. 
tribution to the science itself and to the stu- 
dents of nature who are searching for its 
hidden secrets. The make up and binding of 
the book are rich and handsome and the illus- 
trations are exquisite. 


RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES: TWICE-TOLD 
TaLkEs. By Natoanie] Hawthorne. 


AUTOCRAT OF THE BREAKFAST TABLE. By 
Oliver Wendcll Holmes. 


The first of these numbers contains in full 
this great collection of Hawthorne’s, and is 
accompanied only by an introduction by Mr. 
Lathrop. 

In the second number are bound together. a 
biographical sketch of the author himself to 
the readers of the Breakfast Table, a preface 
to the Riverside edition, The Autocrat’s Auto- 
biography, and finally The Autocrat of the 
Breakfast Table itself, making a valuable col- 
lection of autocrat literature for the lovers of 
the genial author, to hold in a compact 
volume. 

The merits of this famous series are too well 
kaown to need notice here. 


AMERICAN BOOK CO., NEW YORK CITY. 


PATRIOTIC CITIZENSH:P. By Thomas J. Mor- 
gan, L.L. D., U. 8. Com. of ladian affairs. 362 
pages $1 08. 

After thirty years of public life in milita:y, 
educational and civil affairs including the 
thoughtful study of the prominent questions 
before the country, Commissiamer Mergan has 
prepared this book to stimulate pairiotism 
and promote good citizenship. “The golden 
woof of the voiume is freedom —freedom of 
thought, speech, conscience, worship, action; 
the silver warp is loyalty,— loyalty to truth, 
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duty and constituted authority — and into the 
Web is woven, in outline, many a picture of 


thrilling interest.” 


The method ot the book is Socratic, being a 
catechism of one hundred and forty short, 


4 direct questions, with concise comprehensive 


answers, which express the author’s own 


Lj views. Added to these answers are brief cita- 


tions from o-her authorities, chiefly American. 
The book is designed for schools. 


PSYCHOLOGY IN EDUCATION. By Ruric N. 
Reark, Dean of the Department of Pedagogy, 
Kentucky State College. 312 pages. Puice, 
$1.00. 


Another book for the “average teacher.” 
The author predisposes a favorable opinion of 
his work by declaring that his constant 
thought in its preparation was, “‘ What appli- 
cation can be made of this in the details ot 
everyday school work?” Had the multi- 
tude of psychologies that have been written 
had this object they would not now be in such 
disrepute. If the teacher shall be able to tell 
why she teaches arithmetic or language after 
studying this book, she will have touched a 
basis of psychological truth not often found. 


A. LOVELL & CO., NEW YORK CITY. 


SELECTIONS FROM BROWNING. Edited by C. 
W. French. 112 pages. 50 cents. 


To arouse the interest in the study of Brown- 
ing’s poems, thia little book has been prepared 
for high schools and academies. Each of the 
longer poems given here is preceded by an 
analysis and such description as is necessary 
to make the poem readable and of use tothe 
ordinary school students. If a ta.te for 
Browning must be acquired, it is certainly 
desirable that the students undertake it at an 
early age under the leadership of skilful 
teachers. This prepared volume of “Selec- 
tions” will be found most useful for this 
parpose. 


GINN & CO., BOSTON. 


TEN Boys WHY LIVED ON THE ROAD FROM 
Lone AGO TO Now. &0 pages. By Jane 
Andrews, author “ Seven Little Sisters,"’ etc. 


Everybody who knows the simple, fascinat- 
iag style of Miss Andrews (and what iatelli- 
gent teacher does notf) are prepared to ap- 
preciate this book. Its object is to show to 
tie children that the famous boys of long ago 
are not faraway mythical characters, but were 
once boys just like themselves, ful of boys’ 
hopes and ambitions and fancies. These 
* boys” of whom the author writes so charm- 
ingly are Kabdlu the Aryan, Darias the Per 
sian, Cleon the Greek, Horatias the R»man, 
Wulf the Saxon, Gilbert the Page, Roger the 
English lad, Ezekiel Faller the Puritan, and 
Frank Wilson, the boy of 1885. To become ia- 
terested in these characters, a3 boys, is to 
acquire a ta:te for history that will go far 
toward curing our children of the desire for 
cheap, trashy literature. The book is admira- 
bly adapted to school use. 


INTRODUCTORY MUSIC READER. By McLaugh- 
lin and Veaz e. 


The object of this book is to introduce young 
children to the art of reading vocal music. 
The exercises and songs are arranged with a 
view of leading the pupils by easy, natural 
steps to the more difficult music jn the latter 
part of the book. This Masic Reader differs 
from others in not confining the first stuJies 
in metre to the undivided beat. The method 
ot undertaking the study of two equal sounds 
to the beat at an early stage of musical in- 
struction receives special treatment in this 
work. Familiar national songs adapted for 
school use a.e given at the close of the boox. 


MENTAL ARITHMETIC. By G. A. Wentworth, 
A. M, author of a serics of text-books ia 
mathematics. 

This little book is full of simple practical 
problems in arithmetic for which ths teacher 
will be grateful. The necessity for an endless 
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number of “examples” te illustrate mathe- 
matical prioicples for the youngest children is 
felt by every teacher. The difficulty of finding 
enoug’ of these has also become the common 
experience otall. There is no winding, word. 
befogging analysis in this book to cause the 
pupil to forget the question in the process. 
The p-oblemsare plain, abundant and sensible. 


COMSTOCK PUBLISHING CO., ITHACA, 
NEW YORK. 


A MANUAL FOR THE STUDY OF INSECTS. By 
John Henry Comstock, Professor of Entomo!l- 
ogy in Cornell University and Asna Potsford 
Comstock. 700 pages. $3.75. By mail, post- 
paid $4.09 per copy. 

This valuable and extensive work on North 
American insects has been long waited for 
and does not disappoint expectation now that 
it is here. It represents long years of study 
by Prof. Comstock and is embellished with 
eight hundred engravings from the hands of 
Mrs. Comstock. The grouping and classifica- 
tion of insects has beem accomplished in a 
most painstaking and elaborate. manner and 
the scientific students in high schools and col- 
leges must regard the work as a cyclopedia of 
information. Beside the prominent feature of 
classification there is much 4 rect simply told 
information of familiar insects which will be 
adapted to all students of entomology. 

The book is elegantly bound in drab and 
silver and with the fine illustrations constitute 
@ work to adorn any library. 


C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


SENTENCE METHOD OF TEACHING READING, 
WRITING AND SPELLING. A MANUAL FOR 
TEACHERS. Fifty-five pages. By George L. 
Faraham, M.A. ? 


In these days of many minds as to the best 
methods of teaching little children to read,a 
smail book, within the reach of a teacher's 
purse, containing a simple, direct statement 
of any method that has been fouad by long 
experience to be of use, is worth reading. 
“Sentence Method” and the name of the 
author of this book have come to be synono 
mous. He iavestigated it, experimented with 
it, endorsed it, practiced it, and taught it to his 
normal school students with an enthusiasm 
an. success that left no doubt in his own mind 
that he had found the onlyright way. Whether 
it may be the only way may be doubied, but 
that his efforts to make the Sentence Method 
known asasafe gaide and help in teaching, 
has been cof great benefit to primary teachers, 
is acknowledged by all thinking, progres-ive 
teachers. But many sueh teachers have never 
seen er known his reasons, or seen his state. 
ments of the underlying principles of this 
methcd. To ali such, this book, already in its 
third edition, will be mos: wclcome. Its con- 
tinued publication and the wide dissemisation 
of its truth are a valued contribution to the 
advancement of primary teaching every 
where. Itis an excellent book w.th which to 
begin the school year. 


STANDARD TEACHER’S LIBRARY. 


TEACHER AND PARENT. By Chaxles Northend. 
320 pages. $1.00. New edition, with special 
preface. 


The well-kaown character of thia early edu- 
cator will make this volume a standard book 
for educational libraries. To the almost pro. 
Phetic work of this earnest man we owe much 
of our advance to-day in educational method 
and development. 


ELEMENT3 OF PEDAGOGICS. By J.N. Patrick, 
A.M 


For trose teachers who have not already be 
come familiar with the science of pedagogy 
this book has been prepared. It states con. 
ci.ely the recognized principles of educational 
psychology and best methods of instruction 
founded on these principles. There are elabo- 
rate foot-notes containing quotations from 
leading works Gn psychology. 














